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Heart’s Desire. 6 
—— 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COM- 
MONWEALTSH. 


Something to long for and desire, 
Something to hope for, needs the heart; 

Something to ache for, not admire, 
Causing still a pain apart. 

To which your pleasures and your pains 
Will be dearly consecrated; 

From which never by sun’s rains 
Can your sight be separated. 

Though the longings still be boundless, 
And idle rest may never come, 

Still life shall find its happiness, 
As the stream will find ite ocean home. 

BouEMIENNE. 





Good Night. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Good night, good night! the winter day 
Has faded into night away, 
And from the belfry once again 
The village clock is striking ten— 
Good night, good night! 
Good night, good night! ’tis sweet to be 
Just what and where I am with thee; 
To feel thy touch, and, what is more, 
To say, as part we at the door, 
Good night, good night! 
While btight the starry heavens shine 
And silence reigns, sweet sleep be thine; 
And pleasant dreams, like perfumed flowers, 
Sweeten the still, unconscious hours! 
Good night, good night! 
And should your dreams encompass me 
O may they all the sweeter be! 
And love be near you while you rest, 
To make the coming morning blest— 
Good night, good night! 
J. E. Dawter. 





Woman, the Educator. 


—a— 


New Reading of Old Books,---I. 


BY ROSE AUBURN. 


We have a good library here—and so it is 
that I have come across some old books that I 
once loved. While I was too young to give any 
definition whatever of the word ‘‘literature” I 
read ‘‘David Copperfield” through three times 
with a relish and absorbing interest which no 
words can describe. Every page was more fa- 
miliar to me than any of my school-books ever 
became. Each scene and character was stamp- 
ed ineffacably upon my mind; and even now it 
requires a considerable wrench and familiar 
knowledge of the guild to believe that ‘Little 
Em’ly,” the boat-home of misty Yarmouth flats, 
the Peggottys, the Steerforth, Rose Dartle, 
Dora and Agnes, existed only in the busy brain 
of a man I never saw—tkat busy brain resting 
80 peacefully now under the flower-strewn slabs 
of Westminster Abbey. AsI re-read the pages 
of ‘‘David Copperfield” in these, my mature 
years, the ache comes again into my throat at 
the child David's cruel heart-breaks, the afflic- 
tion of little Em’ly’s noble old uncle, the sad 
dying of the child-wife Dora—and I no longer 
wonder at the sobs that shook my childish breast. 
Traddles and Micawber are just as funny as 
they were then, while pictures and places still 
are haunted by the charm I felt so long ago, and 
have never in the least forgotten. After perus- 
ing ‘‘Copperfield” with a satisfaction I cannot 
express, since it turns out the pure gold I once 
thought it, I read the Christmas stories. Again 
Iam not disappointed. The ‘‘Christmas Carol,” 
the ‘*Chimes,” the ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth,” the 
‘Battle of Life” and the ‘‘Haunted Man,” have 
the power, pathos and humor which bears un- 
tarnished the test of time and is as absorbing at 
thirty as at thirteen. It seems to me that the 
power with which the story, ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,” is supported to the end has not been 
sufficiently marked. Forster says that of all 
Dickens’ books, however, the author best loved 
“David Copperfield,” for love his books he did, 











BY SARAH J. WHEELER. 


Education is the essential element of a pro- | 
gressive civilization. Upon this. everlasting | 
foundation society is builded up into the lawful | 
exercise of practical living. Any means that! 
will help toward this desirable end shouid not be 
overlooked or condemned. 

That faith is exceedingly one-sided which only 
acknowledges the blessings which emanate 
from one fountain of practise, while it complete- 
ly ignores the crowd of reformatory influences 
with which the other well-spring of life is vir- 
tually teeming. Woman, as an educator, stands 
unequalled. 





those photographs of his heart’s wonderful sin- 
cerity and tenderness—as well he might. So 


| many idols of my youth have been dethroned, 


so much pure gold has proven clay, that it is 
with great courage and cheer I find and secure 


within the chambers of my heart, once more, F 
the creator of Sydney Carton, Little Dorrit and | P#"ed to receive Charles, who, after a length- 
Paul Dombey. 





Negative Poles.---Savonarola. 
Crime, death, accidents, drowning, suicide, 


being matters of law, permit statistical fore- 
knowledge. 
Where woman's influence has been | drought and rain, malaria and health, abundance 


As we have seasons of excessive 


dominating nations have marched steadily on- | #94 scarcity, political intrigue and ethical vigor, 


ward. 
is promoted. 
has grown largely out of her peculiar deductive 
intuitions, which recognized results, although 
she could not always, perhaps, logically reason 
back through the successive processes of evo- 
lution fo the primitive cause. Woman’s im- 
agination has been suggestive. It has moulded 
and stimulated man’s thought; it has awakened 
his perceptions; it has intensified his receptivi- 
ty. He may not always admit this. These im- 
pressions grow so gradually upon his apprehen- 
sion he has come to accept them as the common 
nefits of existence. But let him only stop 
analyze his conditions of physical and moral 
sation and he will soon concede that the |! 
ther was the great formative force which di- | t 
ted purpose and practice into their legiti- | 
mate channels. Buckle tells us that the ad- |! 
vancement of any people is commensurate with | i 
the power conceded to woman. He did not con- |! 
sider he was yielding too much when he granted 


! 


intelligence, as by this means the end of her 
being could be alone reached. The frivolities 
of a fashionable education, the social demands 
of the present, hinder woman’s advancement 
and materially impair her influence. Even her 
vanities control society. How much more ben- 
eficial would be the effect of a well-poised 
mind, strong in its own might and confident in 
its individual ability to exercise to their fullest 
extent the powers supremely delegated unto her! 

The better you educate woman the greater 
will be the dissemination of universal knowl- 
edge. You need not debar her from the won- 
ders of science; you need not deprive her of 
the appliances of art. When cultured she will 
appreciate their beautiful truths, and from them 
she will, by the inherent process of deduction, 
gather large supplies for her practical and intel- 
lectual experience. The mother who cradles 
her tiny babe, nurturing and soothing it to its 
slumber, should be one whose mental operations 





had been thoroughly disciplined; whose pre- | the preacher's words were half veritied. 


September, 1452. 
the pride and hope of his family. 
for virtue and veracity. 
pity for suffering and Lorror of wrong. This 
righteous sorrow possessed him. 


dered till the acme of conflagration came. 
her the unlimited prerogative of cultivating her | ter some years of obscure work he went to 
Florence, which was as near a pagan city as it 
was possible for its rulers to make it. 
de Medici reigned in the midst of a medley of |" 
classic parasites and flatterers. 
lectually, his age was still more hopeless mor- 8 
ally, full of debauchery, cruelty and corruption, 
violating oaths, betraying trusts, believing in 
nothing but Greek manuscripts, coins and 2 
statues, caring for nothing but pleasure. 
this world Savonarela had come. 
not keep from giving the prophecy which al- 
ready filled his being. 
iniano, he thundered from the pulpit a thousand & 
woes against the depraved with intense and 
alarming result. 
took any trouble to listen to the Lombard monk, 
whose accent was harsh, and whose periods 
were not daintily formed. But San Geminiano p 
thought nothing of this, and trembled at the 
prophetic denunciations. 
ers grew pale, and paler still, years after, when 


Where woman is respected civilization | 8tock-jobbing and spiritual insight, so revivals 
Method in the arts and sciences | 40d business depression make their cycles, go 
under and rise again. 
for theQinstant and waxes and wanes like the 
new and full moon. 
are on their top-wave and at white-heat, we 
turn again the pages of ‘The Makers of Flor- 
ence,” and therefrom quote and cull the main 
features of a remarkable historic personage :—- 


One dominant idea rules 


While Moody and Sankey 


Girolamo Savonarola was born in Ferrara, 
He was a diligent student, 


He had one 
ove-dream, which, rebuffed by parental pride, 
hrew him still deeper into his musings. 

In 1475, at twenty-three years of age, he left 
10me with a pang, and sought refuge in a Dom- 
nican convent at Bologna, where he taught phi- 
osophy as a lecturer. His discontent smoul- 
Af- 


Lorenzo 


Limited intel- 


Into 


In Brescia, in San Gem- 


In lettered Florence no one 


In Brescia the hear- 


Woe! 


vious study should have fitted her for the faith- | woe! he reiterated in those Lent sermons; woe, 
ful discharge of her grave responsibility. She but also restoration and the blessing of the 
should also be able to foresee danger, to avert | Father, if men would turo from their wicked 
evil, to direct the life-bark int-usted to her keep- ways. 


ing beyond the vanities and petty vexations of | 


He relinugished his own abode and ‘‘clave” 


livin. into the broad ocean of faithful purpose | to Florence with the vehemence of a passion. 


and elevated conception. Woman is emotional; | 


but this is nothing against her. 


It was in August, 1489, that he consented to 


This very ele- | officiate in the convent church of the laymen 


ment increases her sympathy and adds to her! present; most stood all the while, and some, 


experimental knowledge, while it renders her a | 
grander factor in projecting and executing the 
manitold duties laying around her. Compara- | 
tively, the world has acquired little of the im- | 


laying hold of the iron-railings, hung from them 
as well as they could, in their desire to hear 
him. The excitement was stupendous. To see 
a man thus inspired by his subject, too much in 


mense volume of truth that lies hidden among | earnest to choose his phrases or think of any- 


its ponderous pages. Revelations of secret | 
force are daily made and utilized, and in the | 
presence of some great practical issue we con- | 
fidently assert affairs could not be improved. | 
But herein we err. 

Viewed by those who will come after us, how 
weak and puerile will seem our efforts; how 
poor in important results. The woman of the 
next century will be an intensely individualized 
creation. Divested of weakness, she will rep- 
resent a moral and intellectual entity. Her 
rightful position will be joyfully accorded her, 
for in the intervening years she will have fed 
herself on the true bread of life; she will have 
drank in knowledge as she drinks in the sun- | 
shine and pure air. Her being will be perme- 
ated with attained potentiality; it will be no 
longer What can she do? but, exhibiting her 
fruits, the true will be accounted worthy of all | 
possible consideration. The women of to-day 
are helping toward this glorious end. Every 
one who lays aside pomp and display, who es- 
chews frivolity and mere seeming, takes a long 
stride in th direction of well-doing. Humani- 
ty, warped and poverty-stricken, crowds upor 
woman for help. From every avenue the gaunt 
form or ribald oath intrudes upon her. Let ker 


thing—taste, literature, style or reputation, ex- 
cept that truth which he is bound to tell his au- 
ditors, and which to them and to him is a mat- 
ter of life and death—this is at all epochs a 
wonderful and impressive spectacle. No simu- 
lation can attain the same stroke; the warmth 
may be vulgar; it may be associated with nar- 
row views and a limited caliber; but wherever 
it exists, in great or small, in learned or un- 
learned, the mdn swayed by it has a power 
over his fellow-men which nothing else can 
equal. 

Savonarola, feither vulgar nor limited, his 
whole soul coficentratel upon the real evils 
around him, riveted upon Florence in particu- 
lar; upon the sins, strifes, frauds and violences 
which made the city weak, and put her down 
from her high estate. She was enslaved—she 
once the freest of the free; and Savonarola was 


| burning with that almost extravagant fonduess 


of civic freedom which distinguished the Italian 
republics. She was vile, and he could not sup- 
port the sense of her impurity. The effect pro- 
duced upon those who heard him was that of a 
miracle. The grace of God shone in the lofty 
words and prefound thoughts which he gave 
forth in a clear voice and rapid tongue, so that 





carry to these scenes her refining influence; let 
her seek to educate the people in virtue and mo- 
rality; let her light shine forth with unmistak- 
able luster, and many a poor shipwrecked life 
shall follow it to the lighthouse of moral safety. 
Woman cannot afford to reglect or lose this 


every one understood him. So rapt was the 
assembly that amazing appearances were seen 
by many while he was exhorting. 

By the Lent of 1491 San Marco had become 
too small for the numbers, and he removed to 
the Duomo, where he remained during the re- 





opportunity of possible blessing. Let her come 
out from the seeming reserve which has for- 
merly restrained her; let her throw off the cloak 
of mere appearance; let her stand firm and 
erect in her own abilities. Aud, while she is 
searching for the pearl of great price, let her 

\ augment her virtues, extend her observation, 
‘enlurge her experience, increase her capacities 
for imparting, while every avenue is teeming 
with multiplied means which she can render in- 
dividually available. Woman with a mind thus 
rounded toward perfection, with an intimate 
practical acquaintance of mankind and their 
great necessities, cannot but prove an import- 
ant and necessary assistant in the moral edu- 
cation of the world. 


mainder of the eight years he had specified. 
‘The enthusiasts got upein the middle of the 
|night to get standing-room and came to the 
cathedral, waiting waite in cold, wind, their 
| feet upon the marble, and that in winter. There 
| were old and young women, children of every 
! sort, who came with such jabilee and rejoicing 
that it was bewildering to hear them going to the 
service as to a wedding. 

Then. the silence was great in the temple, 
each one going to his place; and he who could 
see with a taper in his fingers read the lessons 
and prayers. And, though many thousands were 
thus collected together, no sound was to be 





the juveniles, who sang hymns with so much 


onarola pressed upon his hearers the example | 


He longed | ° 


He was wrung with | ® 
Florence. 


he threw the whole influence of his support into 
the proposal of the popular party. For a short 
interval the original impulse in everything came 
from him. 
through his unworthy vehicle. He employed his 
weight for no end but the benefit of the people. 


imagination, without a corner in his heart for 


world is momentarily subdued. From the begin- 
ning the doom of such a leader is sealed. 


ence to a brief from Rome. 


He could |* 


heard, aot even a “‘hash,” until the arrival of 


sweetness that heaven seemed to have opened. 
Thus they waited three or four hours till the 
padre entered the pulpit. And the attention of 
80 great a mass, with eyes and ears intent upon 
the speaker, was something marvellous; they 
listened with such eagerness that when the dis- 
course was ended it was to them as scarcely be- 
gun. His utterances were profoundly practi- 
cal; the personal appeal of a man full of in- 
dignation, sorrow and affection for the faulty, 
the unkind, arrogant and selfish, who, notwith- 
standing all these adverse qualities, were still 
men capable of repentance, of goodness, bless- 
edness, heaven itself, could but their hearts be 
moved and their intellects enlightened. In 
prayer he said the mind must be raised above 
self and be wholly absorbed in tke thought of 
the Supreme. To this elevation the ignorant 
may arrive as easily as the cultured. 

Thus he went on until Florence was basely 
surrendered to Charles VIII. Leaderless, coun- 
selless, one impulse moved the throng, and they 
rushed for the cathedral. Savonarola did noth- 
ing to excite them against the oppressors. 
Stretching out his arms over the vast assembly, 
with the emotion of one who had shared their 
every tremor and pang, he called to them to 
repent and pray. The scourge had come; the 
blow had descended; but yet Florence waa in 
the hand of a God never slow to pardon. He 
took the tide at its flood. He might have made 
himself autocrat, dictator, and secured what re- 
venge he pleased. The excited crowd quieted 
down under his magic wand. Their vows of 
retaliation died on their lips. He kept calm 
within the walls, absolutely preventing not only 
domestic tumult and anarchy, but those sudden 
and wild experiments of revolutionary adminis- 
tration which are so perilous. He was appointed 
one of the ambassadors to wait upon Charles, 
and, before going, delivered a great speech. 
Arrived at the camp, he exhorted Charles 
to help and defend the innocents, the widows, 
orphans, poor, and, above all, modesty and 
purity. ‘‘But if thou dost forget the task for 
which the Lord sends thee he will choose an- 
other to fulfill it, and will let the weapon of his 
wrath fall upon thee, and will chasten thee with 
terrible stripes. All this I say to thee in the 
name of the Lord.” 

He returned a little comforted, and they pre- 


ened stay, became so enraged that, according 
to Burlamacchi, he threatened to sack the city, 
and Savonarola was sent to expedite, by all the 
arguments at his command, the king's departure. 
When the latter saw this pious servant he rose 
to show him respect; but Savonarola took out 
a little leaden crucifix, and, holding it up to 
Charles, said: ‘‘This is He who made heaven 
and earth. Honor not me, but Him who i 
King of kings and Lord cf lords, and who makes 
the globe to tremble and gives victory to princes 
according to his will and justice. He punishes 
and destroys impious and iniquitous kings; and 
he will destroy thee, with thy entire army, if 
thou dost not give up thy savage purpose and |, 
annul the plan thou hast formed against this 
city.” And once more Florence was free. : 
Suddenly, up»n the 12th of December, Sav- , 
f Venice, and recommended the formation of | 
council on that model as the best thing for 
“If you wish a good government it 
must come from God;” and, with this preface, 


i 


It was the divine will conveyed 


He ruled like the ideal champion of the poetic 


himself. 

This guidance, more noble than any other 
nission which we can conceive, was impossible. 
Nature prohibits it except by minutes, when the 
reat spirit takes her by surprise, and the whole 


The 
arnival of 1496 found our hero silent, in obedi- 
His animus was un- 
ouched, and his courage but partially daunted. 
Savonarola’s reign of genius and spiritual spot- 
lessness was short, but it was almost absolute; a 
eavenly despotism, perfect in its motives, grand 
in all its aims. He was the national guard, the 
police, the civic protector of the legions. His 
syllables were their wine, his eloquence their 
theater. Ile had his inner circle and that of his 
arty; an outer still who used the friar to keep 
order. They made him their bulwark against 
a new tyrant; but his prophetical threatenings 
were folly to them; his chastity distasteful, and 
his fervor superstition. So, gradually, these 
followers fell away. 

In 1497 Savonarola yielded to the execution 
of Bernardo del Nero and his four companions, 
demanded by the populace with absolute fury. 
Their existence was a danger to Florence, and 
probably he so considered them. He was of- 
fered a cardinal hat, and replied: ‘‘I want no 
other red hat than that of martyrdom, reddened 
by my blood.” The pope tried for three years 
to get him into his snare. At length, in June, 
1497, the excommunication, long tkreatened, 
was launched against him and published in the 
cathedral. On Christmas, 1498, Savonarola 
could hold his peace no longer, and addressed a 
vast multitude in his own convent. He coa- 
tinued his ministrations, but held forth but once 
more in the cathedral. He proposed to present 
himself in some public spot, holding the sacra- 
ment in his palm, and to urge his Maker to 
consume him or his antagonist, whichever was 
in the wrong. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a more striking scene, and yet the fire did not 
come. Again he suggested to go to the ceme- 
tery and raise one of the dead; still there was 
no sign. Then he was challenged to a lurid 
ordeal, which he declined on account of busi- 
ness at stake. He saw his fate too well, though 
this was a handle to his enemies; besides, he 
had undertaken to call a general council. His 
adherents insisted upon entering the fire in his 
defence, which was to occur the Friday before 
Palm Sunday, Savonarola believing that Fra 
Dominico would come out unhurt. The adversa- 
ries re i led, gainingtime. A thun- 
der-storm swept across the piazza, then a tumult 
arose. After this long and terrible suspense 
notice came to Savonarola to withdraw with his 





dertaking. One of its immediate objects is to 


having the power) to admit girls to the Latin 
school here, or to fit them for college in the 
Girls’ High School, thus giving them equal ed- 
ucational advantages with boys. The ladies who 
have been actively interested in the Harvard 
examinations are convinced that the work is 
important and useful; not to be measured by 
the few applications that have up to tlis time 
been made by young women. 
these examinations on teaching in many schools, 
and on private study, is good; and when girls 


for them, large numbers will apply, and the fees 
will pay the expenses. 
of the examinations was about $500. 
spring the examinations will be held in New 
York and Cincinnati, as well as in Boston; and 
in future they are to be extended over two years. 
The new work of this year arose from the need 
and desire of women for a knowledge of chem- 


and of the Institute of Technology, has built a 
chemical laboratory in connection with the new 
machine-shop of the institute. 
by twenty-five, with working-tables for sixteen 
students. There is also an optical laboratory 
with tables for ten students. 
conveniently fitted up and well provided with 


Richards (a lady) give a great deal of time to 
these students. 
struction being personal; but the students who 
are qualified to do so can attend certain courses 
of lectures at the Institute. 
the laboratories is already looked forward to, 
and the association itself, which has been rather 
private and informal until this winter, finds its | myth, tend to show that at Rome subjects taken 

labors increase so in importance that it has been | from the national mythology were occasionally 

incorporated, and is ready to receive and hold | treated by the painters. 
funds for the benefit of students, or for its gen- | to these pictures it is remarkable that they are 

eral work. The secretary says: ‘‘This associa- | wholly independent of the poetry of the Augus- 

tion stands as guardian of ideas, principles and | tan age; either coming before it, or, if contem-'| 
methods in education that may from time to | porary therewith, still revealing other sources | 
time be propagated, and in its various subdivis- | of their inspiration. 
ions it affords opportunity for their discussion.” | assigns the grotto tomb at Posillippo as the 
A new body, full of enthusiasm, is the ‘Boston | burial-p:ace of Virgil, the mural paintings, works 
University Woman’s Education Society.” 
in no way a rival or a branch of the older ‘‘as- | which adorned the mansions of the wealthy and 
sociation,” but is formed for a definite purpose cultured Romans, who lived but a few miles 
—to cultivate carefully, as it were, one portion | from Posillippo, reveal no trace of the influence 
of the great field which the “association” com- | of the ‘‘magician of Mantua.” 

mends to workers. 
members of both bodies. This society has just | wall-paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum we 
been incorporated. 
young women pursuing collegiate or other | classification given by Dr. Helbig. The first 
studies in Boston University. The women en- | class embraces scenes of an epic character, 
titled to make application for loans or gifts are | scenes which the artist has created ina way that 
‘undergraduates in the college of Liberal Arts | corresponds to the method of epic poetry. 
of Boston University; young women who, hav- | this class belongs the noble picture of Theseus 
ing taken a degree in the college of Liberal | receiving the thanks of the Athenian youths and 
Arts in Boston University, are pursuing profes- | maidens for having slain the terrible Minotaur. 
sional or higher liberal etudies in other depart- | In this picture we see the characteristic traits 
ments of the university; and other needy young | which Greek art assigns to this hero. He has 
women studying in any department of the uni-| 4 less compact and muscular structure of body 
versity other than the college of Liberal Arts.” |than Hercules, with a more pleasing counte- 
This pecuniary aid is the definite purpose of | ance and refinedexpression. Tie grouping in 
the society, and it begins with, I think, five | the painting is most admirable, while the severe 
scholarships. Besides this, it will promote the | and serious face of the beneficent hero is in fine 
collegiate and post-collegiate education of wo- | contrast with the negligent grace and unre- 
men by collecting and diffusing information on | strained enthusiasm of the thankful children. 
the subject; by lectures orcommunications from | Views of other pictares belonging to the epic 
‘‘distinguished educators,” and by “holding free | class were exhibited and described by the lec- 
discussions or conversations upon such educa- | turer. 
tional questions as may be of earnest interest in| the myths of Hercules and represented in its 
the community.” These lectures and conversa- | Original colors, exhibited that renowned demi- 
tions are usually called ‘‘parlor meetings ;” both | god in the attitude of complete bondage to the 


him. 
ful falsification of records. 
tinued eleven days. 
six weeks. 
walk. 

tence was proclaimed against him. Firmly, 
humbly, prayerfully, he mounted the ladder and 


met the flames as became the most powerful 


his age. 





The Snow. 


—o— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEATH. 


O precious whiteness, now tast falling down, 
Thy flakes fill all the air with winter's glee, 
And give to earth a garment and a crown, 
Till all things beautiful thus robed we see! 
Now silent stands the busy, beating town, 
And noisy feet no longer noisy be— 
For in thy presence hushed is our renown, 
And we in wonder wait thy wise decree. 
Earth now bends down a fond and listening ear, 
And love and truth through this vast silence 
speak; 
In thee the soul as soul doth sweet appear, 
And flesh as flesh but poor and vain and weak. 
Like thee we come in loving silence here; 
Like thee ascend to sunlight regions clear. 
Wituiam Brunton. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
THe Epucation or Women.—Mrs. Goddard 
writes from Boston to the Worcester Spy that 
the reports and announcements of the various 
education societies show that there is increasing 
interest in the education of women. The Wo- 
man’s Education Association has been in exist- 
ence five years; from it have sprung directly 


the Harvard examinations for women, and the 
new chemical laboratory, which is its latest un- 


induce the school committee (or any other body 


The influence of 


nave had sufficient opportunity to prepare or fit 


Last year the expense 
Next 


stry. The association, with the aid of friends 
It is forty feet 


Both rooms are 
nstruments. Professor Ordway and Professor 


There are no lectures, the in- 


Enlargement of 


A council of seventeen was appointed to | in operation. 
try him, the worst feature of which was the will- 
His agonies con- 
He was confined alone 
Following his first examination he 
had an undisturbed month, which he employed 
in a manner befitting his character and daily 


After another investigation and rack the sen- 


politician, the most disinterested reformer, of 


the diet-kitchens, the training-school for nurses, |. 


to Monson is about four miles. 


ears, thus saving considerable transportation. 


ing, industry of Maine. The first is capital, and 
the second is a railroad. If some of the ‘‘bloat- 
ed bondholders” that we heard so much about 
shortly after the close of our national “onpleas- 
antness” would only permit some of their wealth 
to flow eastward, instead of purchasing North- 
ern Pacific, Rock River, and possibly Salt 
River, railroad bonds, for the purpose of tempt- 
ing the unwary and unsophisticated Congress- 
man, the investment would prove far more 
profitable to them, be a rich blessing to the 
State of Maine, and to the entire country ; for it 
would develop and rear into being an industry 
benefiting all trades, giving employment to va- 
‘rious classes, and would necessarily be of na- 
tional importance. And now, while the dealers 
and consumers on the other side of the Atlantic 
are fresh from the scenes of the American ex- 
hibition, and while they are beginning to think 
about trading with us, it would certainly be an 
auspicious moment to buy quarries, form com- 
panies, and commence operations in earnest. 
The railroad required is a continuance of the 
Maine Central from Dexter into the Piscataquis 
valley, which will, doubtless, be «- :omplished 
within a few years. J. F. 8. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. SPAULDING’S LECTURES. 
The twelfth, and closing, lecture of Mr. 
Spaulding in the course on ‘‘Roman Life in the 
First Century” was on ‘The Mythological | 
Paintings of the Ancient Greeks and Romans.” | 
In the old Roman world Greek art (and, strictly | 
speaking, there was no other, the Romans bor- | 
rowing the art, as they adopted the mythology, 
of Greece) etood in a peculiar relation to the 
Greek mythology. The genius of the Greek | 
people had prepared the way for the artist, and | 
of each deity a general national idea, born of | 
the religious sentiment, served as the standard 
for all art-representations. But the images of 
the gods which Greek sculptors created were 
not only moulded by artistic conceptions of the 
divine in nature and in life, but soon became the 
normal types of the various deities, ‘‘possess- 
ing,” as Ottfried Miiller has said, ‘‘not less in- 
ternal truth and stability than if the gods them- 
selves had sat to the artists.” All this, he adds, 
could take place in such a way only among the 
Greeks, because in Greece only was art to 
suct an extent a national activity, the Greek 
nation being only a great artist. One result 
of this intimate relation between Greek art and | 
Greek religion is seen in the comparatively few 
artistic representations of outward life and his- 
torical events. In this respect painting followed 
the example of sculpture, and the most surpris- 
ing fact connected with the two thousand wall- 
pictures which have been found in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum is the almost entire absence of 
any representations of scenes from either the 
real or the legendary history of Rome. The 
historical landscapes portraying scenes from the 
story of Ulysses, which were found some years 
since in the excavations made on the Esquiline 
hill in Rome, and the recently-discovered paint- 
iigs from a Columbarium in the Esquiline ne- 
stopolis, which represent scenes from the La- | 





It is 


Many ladies are active 


ite object is to assist needy 


societies hold them, men and women take part 
in them, and invitations are given to intetested 
persons who are not members. They are often 
brilliant, interesting and suggestive. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Maine. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
AsBot, Me., Feb. 9, 1877. 
THE SLATE PRODUCT OF MAINE. 

It may be that I vught to invoke the pardon 
of your readers for mentioning this subject in 
your columns again, for I have before this writ- 
ten you in relation to the new State industry, 
its prospect for the future, etc., which interests 
the people of northeastern Maine to a great ex- 
tent, for it is rapidly becoming one of the lead- 





brethren. The mob was indignant, and threat- 

ened Fra Girolamo; even his friends joined the | 
taunt. The prophet had succumbed. He who | 
had been more than king was hvoted at as aj 
malefactor. God had not risen, nor had his foes | 
been scattered. He had given the best years of | 
his life to the city, and received scorn, abuse 

and insult. He tasted the bitterness of disso- 

lution. Everything was against him, within the 
city and without. He had believed that a new 
Jerusalem was to be revealed in Florence, with 
roads better than those paved with gold of the 
apocalyptic vision, full of honor and veracity. 
He had held to this hope strenuously, desper- 
ately, as long asa man might. Now he knew 
that it was to be with him as with the others who 
had gone before him. 

While he was cgnsidering a proposal another 
embassy ariived with imperative orders for him 
and two others, promising their return when the 
tumult was quelled. Thas Savonarola, his 
hands tied behind him, and every epithet which 
low malice could devise heaped upon him, made 
his last progress through Florentine streets. 
From here he went to the torture-chamber and 





ing products of the Pine-Tree State. Only a 
few years ago many builders in Maine cities 
purchased their roofing-slate of importers who 
obtained it in Wales. But radical changes in 
all branches of business in this country have 
marked every epoch, and, in keeping with the 
progress of everything else, Maine, Vermont, 
and other localities in the Union, have discover- 
ed among their hills deposits of the argillaceous 
schist, which, after having been properly pre- 
pared, compares favorably with that brought 
from Wales. But we, here in this famous 
‘-down-East” land, are vain enough to believe 
that Piscataqyis county, by its quarries already 
working, produces a better grade of slate than 
any other ever offered in the American mar- 
kets. Since the centennial exhibition foreign 
customers are beginning to investigate its qual- 
ity, and some of these quarries have already 
made large sales in Germany, through their 
agents in Boston. 

Fourteen miles below the foot of Moosehead 
lake, nestling among rugged hills, lies the little 
village of Monson—an offshoot from Monson 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 





prison, where his fiercest enemies were about 


boasts’ of seven quarries, four of which are now 


vinian and early Roman cycles of historical | 


But even with regard 


And thus, while tradition 


of the period just after the Augustan epoch, 


In studying the mythological pictures in the 


shall find it convenient to follow the admirable 


To 


One of these, taken from the cycle of 


haughty and voluptuous Lydian queen Omphalé 
—a scene, the lecturer remarked, that calls to 
mind the relation which Shakespeare has so 
powerfully delineated as existing between An- 
tony and Cleopatra, only ere we see a grand 
and philanthropic hero, half divine in the pop- 
ular estimation, cavght in the snares of a wo- 
man by whose side Cleopatra would have been 
‘as Hyperion to a Satyr.” To the second class 
of these mythological paintings belong subjects 
of an idyllic character, treated in the same 
charming descriptive style as the heroes and the 
heroines of the idyllic poets. One of the best 
examples of this class, and one of the loveliest 
of ancient paintings, represents Hercules gazing 
upon his infant son, Télephos, who, having been 
exposed on Mount Parthenius in Arcadia, is 
waicued over by the guardian divinity of that 
pastoral country and suckled by a wild deer. 
In other pictures we see the satyr Marsyas teach- 
ing the young Olympus to play the flute; Cheiron 
instructing Achilles on the lyre (a copy of a fa- 
mous original described by Pliny), a noble- 
seated figure of Orpheus, surrounded by the 
beasts whom his music has tamed (one of the 
most recently-discovered pictures in Pompeii 
and a valuable addition to the paintings, no 
other representation of this subject having pre- 
viously been found), and the young Dionysos 
borne in triumph by Silénus and Bacchantes—a 
scene which strikingly resembles a country festa 
in modern Italy. 

The third class of these paintings is denoted 
by the term dramatic, the treatment of the sub- 
ject corresponding to the method of the best 
dramatic poetry. In the figure of Medea medi- 
tating the murder of her children we see repre- 
sented a conflict in the highest degree pathetic 
and tragical between the opposing feelings that 
urge and restrain the guilty action. The ‘‘Sac- 
rifice of Iphigenia,” almost bas-relief in the gen- 
eral style of the picture, and evidently a copy 
of an antique original to which a thoroughly 





Two very essential things are needed to make 
this business one of the leading, if not the lead- 


| to-day depends solely upon the degree of moral 


Another, the ‘‘Dirigo,” one of ern pre-Raphaeliie painting), is grandly expres- | —the standard authority for the most philosophic | 
the most extensive there, owned by capitalists _ sive of the moment when the priest is hindered ;and humane social order yet devised. The 
in Portland, Maine, will resume business early from giving the fatal stroke by the dawniag con- | world is not yet ready to genase 
in the spring. The Bangor and Piscataquis rail- sciousness that some god will prepare another | 
road runs to Blanchard, ulso fourteen miles be- | victim. But perhaps the most effective compo- | lor of New Y 

i | | ork, shows that the e3 iog- 
low the lake. The nearest point from its line | sition of this class‘of paintings is that of which ’ : yer gmap 


| 


Slate has also | one of the most dramatic scenes in the Iliad is the 
been discovered in the town of Blanchard, upon subject—the removal of Briséis from the tent 
the line of the railroad, which makes it very of the wrathful Achilles. In addition to a view 
valuable, indeed, from the-fact that it can be 
loaded from the pit, or ‘thole,” directly into the 


| of the whole picture, representations were given 
taken from Ternite’s drawings of the single 
heads of Achilles, Patroclus and Briséis. Sir 
William Gell thue describes the picture, which 
| he saw when it was first discovered, and regards 
as the most beautiful specimen of ancient paint- 
ing which has been preserved to our times: 
‘The scene takes place in the tent of Achilles, 
who sitsinthe center. Patroclus, with his back 
toward the spectator, leads in from the right the 
lovely Briséis, arrayed in a long and floating 
veil. Her face is beautiful, and, not to dwell 
upon the archness of her eye, it is evident that 
the voluptuous pouting of her ruby lip was im- 
agined by the painter as one of her most be- 
witching attributes. Achilles presents the fair 
one to the heralds on the left; and his attitude, 


sion of his countenance are inimitable.” 
One other class of painting was referred to 








them were given, viz., pictures of the gods of 
ancient (ireece. Among the more noticeable 
of these were the lovely figure of Artemis,- 
the three-seated deities, Apollo, Aphrodite and | 
Dionysos, Venus and Adonis, Aphrodite borne | 
through the waves by a Triton, and a magnifi- | 
cent-seated figure of Jove, of the type of the | 
great statue by Phidias. 

In closing, the lecturer said: ‘‘This course of 
lectures on ‘Roman Life in the First Century’ 
began with an account of the works of art, 
chiefly of the Augustan age, which the recent 
excavations in Rome have brought to light. It 
concludes with this cursory notice of other 
ancient paintings found in the buried cities of 
Campania. The Roman of the century to which 
these artistic creations belong was no model of 
domestic, social or public virtue. He was 
rather, as Gebhart has forcibly suid, ‘one of | 
the last ornaments of the ancient world.’ The 
art which he patronized had no power to check 
the decay of Roman civilization, and his love 
of the beautiful coéxisted with cruelty and li- 
centiousness. Whether the same love of art 
can strengthen the higher life of civilized man 











soundness at the core of our modern civiliza- 
tion. With political activity as te nurse of all 
manly virtues, with philanthropic endeavors as 
the barrier against selfish indulgence, and re- 
ligious aspiration as the atmosphere of holy liv- 
ing, we may add to our knowledge taste, and to 
our virtue refinement. For thus and thus only 
can we prepare the way for a culture richer 
even than that of the Greeks, and a state no- 
bler than the world-wide empire of the Romans.” 
An absorbing interest has been manifested in 
this most interesting series of lectures, the hall 
of Lowell Institute being filled on each evening 
to its utmost capacity, to the number of twelve 
hundred persons, it is said, and we are glad to 
see that the lectures are to be repeated for the 
benefit of those unable to procure tickets for the 
first delivery. 





LITERATURE. 


Browne's Phonographic Monthly, for Febru- 
ary, gives many hints of value to professionals 
and amateurs, and must be of essential help to 
all lovers of the short-hand art.—New York, D. 
L. Scott Browne. 








week, illustrates a private country-louse, a na- | 


two sideboards, and has fitting miscellany upon 
various interesting topics.— Boston. 





Henry Holt & Co. print, as a ‘‘Leisure-Hour” 


of ‘*The Wooing O't” would be likely to make 
of a story. 
The New England Medical Gazette, for Feb- 
ruary, contains papers from Drs. Cushing of | 
Lynn, Worcester of Burlington, Vt., Woodbury, | 
Jernegan and C. Wesselhoeft of Boston, E. M. 
Hale of Chicago, and George Barrows.—Bos- 
ton, Otis Clapp & Son. 
Peterson Brothers, Philadelphia, have issued 
a handsomely printed treatise on The Game of 
Euchre, as adopted by the Washington, D. C., 
Euchre Club, by one of the oldest and most} 
noted euchre-players in the United States; to | 
which is added the ‘‘Rules for Playing Draw- | 
Poker.” 
Articles in the Sunday School , Teacher, for 
March, are furnished by Messrs. Marsh and 
Baker and Rev. Messrs. Taylor, Hurd and Wil- 
liams—that of the latter being ‘‘The Land Law 
of the Hebrews”—also the usual ‘‘Lessons” by 
the editor, M. C. Hazard. The ‘Little Folks” 
accompanying continues its attractions.— Chi- 
cago. 
Messrs. Prang & Co. have added another 
beautiful work of art tothe many that have pre- 
ceded it from their stones, being the State Arms 
of the Union, in which the escutcheons of the na- 
tion, the several States and territories are pre- 
sented in rather larger size than hitherto seen, 
and each with all the variety of color that prop- 
erly belongs to it. For young people, decora- 
tors, artists, and others, the work must prove a} 
very welcome issue.—Boston. 
Among the latest New Music of Oliver Ditson | 
& Co. will be found *‘The King’s Highway,” a’ 
song, words by F. E. Weatherby, music by J. | 
L. Molloy; ‘‘In the twilight, long ago,” song, | 
words by F. E. Weatherby, music by J. B. | 
Waldeck ; ‘‘Cornucopia waltz,” by Frank Green; 
‘‘Autrefois: Danse Ancienne,” by Florian Pas- | 
cal; “Lina polka de salon,” for piano, by A. | 
Soller; ‘*Le Defile,” marche militaire, by L. | 
Streabbog; and “Elisa Mazurka,” for piano, by | 
A. Soller. | 
The Phrenological Journal, for March, treats | 
its readers to a portrait of Vanderbilt, witha | 
sketch of his career, also portraits and sketches 
of the ‘‘Rival Governors” of South Carolina; | 
‘Tropical Trees” and ‘‘Symbolism of the Fea- | 
tures” are also illustrated. Among the many | 
other good things we note ‘‘Acquisitiveness and 
its Relations,” by S. C. Layard, and ‘‘Balance | 
of the Organs of Mind.” 





As usual, it contains | 
much of value in the health and domestic de- 
partment.—New York. 

The Messrs. Patnam, of New York, have put 
in pamphlet form the story of ‘‘Margaret, the | 
mother of criminals,” which has attracted so | 
much attention of late as indicating the heredity | 
of crime and pauperism, under the title of ‘‘ The 
| Jukes :” a Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease | 
and Heredity ; also Further Studies of Crimi- 
nals, by R. L. Dugdale. It is a fearful picture 
of the débris of our civilization, yet a most sug- 
gestive and instructive narrative for all legisla- 
tors, political economists, and the virtuous of 
the community generally. 

C. P. Somerby, New York, has lately favored a 
large and curious constituency with Charles Fou- 
rier’s Theory of Social Organization, which, 
thirty vears ago, attracted such general atten- 
tion from a cultured class, and led many of 
them into practical measures for its realization. 
Albert Brisbane gives an introduction. Those 


his manly beauty and the magnificent expres- | 


by the lecturer, and some fine colored views of! 


; eral and particular information. 


The American Architect, for the current tractive book of travels in A Ride to Khiva: 


tional court-house and postoffice, a church, and | ppg Burnaby, 


| Horse-Guards. Capt. Burnaby started from St. 
| Petersburg in December, 1875, having obtained 
permission from the Russian government to| looking to these men who are the authors of 
volume, Mrs. Alexander’s J/eritage of Lang- | penetrate the mysteries of the almost unknown | such statements for favors and for recognition. 
dale, an English story of a century and a half country of Asiatic Russia. 
ago, and fresh, crisp and vigorous, as the author | mense amount of information and a wonderfully 


in a few years more, with its railroads, and vil- 
lages, and the withdrawal or extermination of | gor a moment. 


come to us only in the printed pages of a former | ‘ 


“Mr. Moody’s Salvation.” 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, February 18, 1877, 
—BY— 
M. J. SAVAGE. 
Reported for the Commonwealth by J. M.W. Yerrinton. 
I take my Scripture starting-points this morn- 
ing from the third chapter of the Gospe! by 
Luke, fifth and sixth verses—taking this as one 
beautiful, figurative expression of a “perfect 
order of things” which means salvation : ‘‘Eyery 
valley shall be filled, and every mountain shall 
be brought low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways shall be made 
smooth; and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.” 
It has been thought by many in the city that, 
in the review of the evangelistic work that is in 


however. 
Peter, the Apostle, by Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Tay- 


raphies of David, King of Israel, and Elijah, the 
Prophet, by Dr. Taylor, are now succeeded by 
an attractive one upon this frank, impulsive and 
loving follower of his Lord. The character ot 
the apostle is one of great strength and homely 
beauty, with all its faults, and is given by the 
sacred writers with no disguise of its wayward- 
ness. The author has woven the incidents and 
memorabilia of St. Peter's ministry with a very 
instructive volume, teaching the world and the 
church by his faults, as by his zeal, lessons of 
practical wisdom, illustrating the way of truth 
and life as well by the one as by the other.— 
| New York, Harper & Brothers; for sale by A. ced wh gh = 9 yes pp eye 
Williams & Co., Boston. noticed that the panauhiin, oe whens whe wale 

The American Library Journal, for January | erate with them, have been at all tender, either 
| 31 (Vol. 1, Nos. 4 and 5), has quite entertain- | ‘his year, OF in the years that have gone by, of 


- y P j the position which we hold and maintain. Not 
_ articles, all practical, and deserving of wide | a, g justification of myself simply,. but that you, 
| circulation—‘‘ How to start libraries in small 


who, perhaps, have paid no attention to these 
towns,” by A. M. Pendleton; ‘‘The use of cap- | things for many years, and who meet the repre- 
| itals,” in indexing, by Charles A. Cutter; “The 





sentatives of the old belief in your ordinary 
friendship, and in the course of your business 
day-by-day, in your homes and on the streets— 
in order, I say, that you may see the way in 
which we are regarded by some of their repre- 
sentatives, and in order that you may appreciate 
the tenderness of language which they apply to 
us, I propose to read you a very brief specimen. 
I do not know what kind friend has sent it to 
me; but this is an extract from a tract which 
was sent me anonymously this last week, I sup- 
pose for the purpose of endeavoring to convert 
me from the error of my ways to the truth which 
this tract represents. It is entitled “Liberal 
Christianity Dangerous”: ‘But tothe question, 
What is Liberal Christianity? (f am quoting 
now) we answer, No Christianity at all! It 
is an organization of men who are laboring to 
turn the truth of God into a lie; who are in 





| Best Hundred Novels,” an interesting study, 
by F. B. Perkins; an instructive article, “The 
Sizes of Printed Books,” by J. B. Huling; a 
very suggestive hint as to ‘‘Codperative Cata- 
loguing,” by Melvil Dewey. Then there are 
editorial notes, notes and queries, bibliography, 
and various other departments, all full of gen- 
The Library 
Journal occupies an untrodden field, and most 
worthily fills it.—New York, F. Leypoldt; Bos- 
ton, Melvil Dewey, 1 Tremont place. 





The four admirable treatises on Sunday read 
before the Sunday convention in this city, under 
the auspices of the Free Religious Association, ith the devil.” TI Y 

P sympathy with the devil. jat means all of 

re . 2 ‘ ; : : 
cently lave been put into a neat pamphlet, you. Ile finds the first specimen of Liberal 
entitled How Shall we Keep Sunday? by that Christianity in the words of the serpent, in the 
association, and is for sale at 231 Washington | third chapter of Genesis; and then he goes on 
street. They are “Sunday in the Bible,” by to say: ‘We see the spirit of Liberal Christi- 
aaa ‘ ; .” |anity met by the prophet Ezekiel, xiii: 22: 
pita K. Whipple 3 “Sanday in Church His- | With lies ye have made the heart of the right- 
tory,” by Minot J. Savage; ‘Sunday in the | eous sad whom I have not made sad; and 
Massachusetts Laws,” by Charles E. Pratt; and | strengthened the hands of the wicked that he 


“The Workingman’s Sunday,” by William C. should not turn from his wicked ways, by prom- 
Genie: tuk! 1 d WRG . | ising him life. And then he goes on and says 
ach 1s complete and convincing in| thar Jesus himself, when he was on earth, con- 


argument in itself, and together exhaust the af | demned Liberal Christianity in St. John, viii: 44. 
peal for a more liberal use of the day. The | You will be surprised at the words which Jesus 
latter boldly declares the continental Sunday | *PPlicd to us, eighteen hundred years ago. They 
saturable te eat owe, and katt aes are, according to this writer, as follows: “‘Yeare 
P ’ will be remember- | of your father, the devil, and the lusts of your 
ed so conservative a gentleman as Edward E. | father ye will do. He was a murderer from the 
Hale said he coincided fully in that declaration. | beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
Let all possess and read. there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is aliar, and 
“L’Ami Fritz” is a play, founded on a new | the father of it.” That, according to the writer 
story of the same name by Erckmann-Chatrian, | of this _ is Jesus’ —_— 2 oor 
i se te ths : .__ | tianity. e goes on: e would warn all be- 
” — 19% Paris is hastening and then admir- lievers in Liberal Christianity to turn from this 
ing. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, destructive error. It is one of the strong weap- 
have just published a translation of the story | ons of Satan. 





Ile is endeavoring by it to root 
under the title of Friend Fritz, a Tale of the| up and destroy all righteousness from the earth; 


sro it jg | Dut Jesus will cunquer...--- Oh, beware of the 
Banks of the Lauter, and here as there it is great error of which we would warn you, be- 


destined to be widely read, possibly played on | fore that awful day comes when the beasts and 
the stage, and in every form much admired. | the false prophets shall be cast into the lake of 


The scene is laid in Alsace. Fritz, a jovial | fire, burning with brimstone.” 
land-owner, is a bachelor, who falls in love with 
Suzil, the daughter of his chief farmer, but has you would expect to find harsh things five hun- 
not the courage to tell her so. 
tend to have made a match for her, in order to find them in Jonathan Edwards, a hundred years 
draw out the confession from Fritz, and ask his 
consent to it. 
wittingly, tells him of her troubles, saying the | culated as God's truth for the conversion of men 
projected union is averse to her wishes, and is | here in Boston to-day, you would hardly believe 
only acquiesced in by her because she is forced 


It seems to me that you might understand 
such language, uttered five hundred years ago; 


His friends pre-| dred years ago; perhaps you would expect to 


ago, but I venture to say that if I had made 
aia Magoe Sis the assertion, without reading the literal words 
This he refuses, while Suzil, un- | themselves, that such language as this was cir- 


me. ‘This 1s a tractissued by some Evangelical 
‘ract Soviety for the propagation of what it 


into it against her will. This brings the old | ¢j4ims to be God's truth, to warn men from the 


fellow to confess to Suzil’s father his own love, | error of their ways; and yet, as you will readily 
and thence onward things run smoothly. 
incidents make it very amusing, and the true 
love feeling shown very winning. 


The | see—and I put it in very mild language when I 
say that there is not a passage of Scripture to 
which it refers that is not wrenched and per- 
verted from anything like its true and original 
Harper & Brothers furnish another very at- meaning, and there is not a statement in it which 
is not false and slanderous. So that this tract 

society ought rightly to be named A Society 
Travels and Adventures in Central Asia, by | for the Propagation of Slander, Misrepresenta- 
captain in the English Royal | tion and Lying, for the Glory of God. It seems 
to me that such words as these must be a great 

comfort to those belonging to the liberal order 
of Christians in the city of Boston who are 


There is one other point, before I come to my 
main subject. Ihave touched on some sides of 
it before, but I wish to touch on it again. Some 


He furnishes an im- 


rich fund of personal experiences and adven-| of the frienls that I love very dearly in this 
tures. 
with the wild inhabitants, strange customs and | ° 
semi-barbaric ways, are very vividly described, 
the writer succeeding all through in fascinating | [ 
his reader and exciting his imagination andj are true, and whatever things are good, and 
chaining his attention. 
January, 1876, having escaped being turned] understand, that even scemed unjust, yet if it 
back by the Russians. 
Khiva, and he was constrained to return to| come from the thought and heart of our Father 
European Russia. 
English jealousy of Russia in a very active con-| yt this of which I have spoken when I have 
dition. 
tan; one of the imperial border of Russia with | 
China; and one showing the Russian advances 
in Centra! Asia.—Received by Williams. 


The wild country he travelled through, | church, misconceiving or misunderstanding the 
pirit or meaning with which I have spoken, 


have thought that sometimes I have approached 
irreverence in speaking of our Father in heaven. 
‘reverence with all my soul whatever things 


though there should come to my soul the utter- 


He reached Khiva in nee of a profound mystery that I could not 


But they found him in| were proved beyond a peradventure that it did 


in heaven, I would bow reverently and meekly 


Capt. Burnaby shows the before it, and wait even ages for an explanation. 


There are three maps: one of Turkes- | used the word ‘‘God” is not the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not the King of 
this world, He who sits on the throne of the 
universe. The conception of God which is 
preached at the Tabernacle to-day is just as 


The West is rapidly losing its romance, and | much a hideous and hateful idol as though it 
; were carved out of wood or stone, and set up in 


a pagan temple for the worship of men. Think 
Our mental conception of the 


the Indians, the stories of the prairies will| Infinite, since we are finite and children of a 
Jay, must, in the very nature of things, fall un- 
rib ; speakably below the ineffable reality. No man’s 
generation. Meanwhile we must gather be thought of God can by any possibility, in the 
present observations and experience to serve us| nature of things, be anything more than an ap- 
in that day of the future. The Putnams have | proximation to = which is — mewn ge bir 
ish : it come about that men worship an ideal which, 
published a large and handsome volume on The as | have told you, is below the average morality 
Plains of the Great West and their Inhabi- of the city of Boston to-day? Why, it comes 
tants, being a description of the great North] about naturally enough, if you think of the 
g P abo y 8 

American Desert, by Richard Irving Dodge, | world of emgeogr eS method a Pece~ ~ 
i J i i “ti gress. Man, in the first stage of his career, i 
Lieut. Col. U. S. A., with an introduction by he is left free to form his ideal of God, will pie- 


William Blackmore. The first part gives a ture him after the grandest fashion of righteous- 
general description of the plains, their surface, | ness, greatness and truth that he can at that 
climate, etc.; the second is devoted to their | time conceive; and men, ages ago, thought out 
d gives many lively and interesting ac- | the conception of God that Mr. Moody holds 
eee - . ‘ y “ _— and preaches to-day. They did the best they 
counts of sporting experiences; the third part knew; formed the grandest ideal they could 
treats at considerable length of the Indians, | conceive at that stage of civilization which they 
their government and religion, their social life | represented. But amend: —_ progressing 
i for centuries since that time, and that ideal has 
and customs, their employments and wars, and een outgrown and left behind; and because 
their characteristics, mental, moral and physi- the sacred thoughts and associations of men 
cal. The author writes in a direct, straight-| have gathered about it, it is, forsooth, sacrilege 
forward style, without much pretension to liter- | to —_ it, ptaryrarene bing = ogee i = 
‘ tet ; The human mind to day must form to itse : 
ary finish. The book is illustrated with s num- ideal and conception of God, if it is to have 
ber of full-page engravings, mostly depicting 
hunting scenes. It is a good epitome of the 


something that is above and beyond it, so that 
it can rationally bend the knee and bow the 
present condition of affairs in that region.— 
New York. 


heart befcre it. oe 
It is not God, then, that I have dared to criti- 
cise with impious and sacrilegious words; it is 
The Harpers have issued a welcome compan- | man’s thought only that I have dared to criticise ; 
ion-volume to ‘‘Macaulay’s Life and Letters,” | and there may be as much erameoee - neon 
being Selections from the Writings of Lord the depths of the infinite abyss and the highest 
beg @ heights of heaven, between. God and what Mr. 
Macaulay, edited, with occasional notes, by | Woody or somebody else chooses to think about 
George Ott» Trevelyan, the editor of the “Life| him. The very worst possible thing that can 
and Letters.” These selections are very care- | happen to man, In any sage = his progress, is 
fully culled from Macauiay’s published works. | °° 58¥e sacred and consecrated in his heart, as 
y ; . y P ' *}an object of worship and adoration, an ideal 
They comprise specimens of his very best style, | that is beneath him; for do you not see how it 
and some of the very finest descriptions of his- | stands — a sacred bar a all - pro- 
i i j ress, something consecrated, right in the way 
wen eae one iP WEI ee eh Sees — : his march, that he dares ncither go round, 
icisms, that we have from his ie A few of his climb over, nor remove out of the way? So thst 
most noted poems and some miscellaneous se- | the grandest service that could be rendered to 
lections complete the volume. It is divided into | the matress Christianity of _ ~~ = - 
i rts— ‘*Historical mf i nineteenth century is to remove these hardened, 
ae pa eal est aRris sata obstructive barriers of dogma that the church 
will be foun e Battle of Sedgemoor, | has built, and leave menfree to march on to the 
Black Hole of Calcutta,” ‘‘The Impeachment higher, nobler and truer conceptions of those 
of Warren Hastings,” etc. ; second, ‘‘Historical | things that are sacred -— pigeon ern 
Portraits;” third, “Historical Sketches,” in| 2%, Zes.ge about God andthe, conception 
ceding. 6th many other sean, the “Death of him that is held out in our time, let me read 
of Queen Mary,” and of ‘‘William the Third;”! just one sentence from the words of tender, 
fourth, ‘Literary Criticism,” including the essay | gent'e, noble, loving Florence Nightingale, 
on ‘‘Milton’s Poetry,” on ‘‘The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,” and others; fifth, ‘‘“Miscellaneous,” in- 
cluding papers on ‘‘Manners of the Seventeenth 
Century,” ‘‘The Country Gentleman of the Sev- 
enteenth Century,” ‘‘The Highlands of Scot- 
land,” and others of interest; sixth, ‘‘Poetry,” 
including ‘‘The Battle of Moncontour,” “‘Ivry,” 
‘“‘Virginia,” ete. The volume is printed in ele- 


whose name is consecrated as a saint in every 
this barbarizing doctrine does not make men 
gant style, and will bring home intellectual de- 


barbarous—at least not very—can only be be- 
cause men are so much better than their God.” 
And what did Mr. Moody himself say, on Thurs- 
day night? He made a most dangerous and ra- 
tionalistic admission. I am perfectly surprised 
at it, from his standpoint. He said: ‘If God 
sent down his Son into this world and dido’t give 
you power to believe, and then punished you 








who want to know the sublime conception of a 





archaic treatment has been given (as in a mod- 


Fue social order should read this work of Fourier 


civilized heart, regarding some of these horri- 
ble doctrines about God. She says: ‘‘ That 
lights to all classes of readers.—Received by 
Williams. 


ternally for not believing on Him, he would be 
TRwajest God.” That is just what I said; and 
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all over New England, and —_ its — of in- | meow by pee 9 of oe re vegetable — And so it goes! Boston, with its commerce | duce, which can be carried thence by railroad | sans, because it employed thei «8 Te 

fluence even to the shores of Scotland and Eng- | aérolites, and he explained that he meant that| waning, its stores vacant, its proper receipts of | to Boston cheaper tl New York. C The plea that the selection of the justices was 
ji 3 i ’ ’ Pp per than to New York. onnec- | The piea : : 

The child of ten years and the reprobate | analysis showed the presence of certain sub- | wooo, produce diverted to New York—stag- | tions with the Erie Railroad and the Pennsyl- | made from considerations of their sectional dis- 


are in the most imminent danger. 
pon words. What is the 
at the Tabernacle ? | land. 
salvation is sold|of eighty bowed before him. 
stand there | reaction from all such overstraining followed. | 5 ’ 
it? | Irregularities were observed among his eager —_ he a to hear bo ‘ io al Sones 

pe stl gp gy ibe ape p Tai ag ogee tee Gags les at for | conceal their misfortune—jeers at and opposes |double track through the in itself a grave 

, i gh the tunnel, and thence | pretense to an act which was in | 

ditions bear | fenders from the pulpit, though some of them | his part he felt as if he had been chased through iis Sal inuie Ge Aided tits cater ond gottoee Lacaraca cad GA came ce, eae ee ee - 


One man | were sons of prominent members of his church. | the universe for several million zears, and now | : 
her éven- | With his intense adoration for holiness as em-| could turn round and face the Infinite, which | ity to the city. The most barren and deserted | burg road is reached; will engage to keep their | motive was unjustifiable, and an attempt to cover hie, If thieca 


bodied in an all-sovereign God, there came its | said, ‘Is that you?” and to which he responded, | portion of the Common in the summer-time is | line fully equipped and in the highest condition | it up by a device which only made its actual 
ntipodal, absolute hatred for sin. ¢ highest | ‘Of course it is.” ‘That is,” he said, ‘that at| made a fetish, and worshipped, that a few men | of efficiency; will consent to the condition that | character more apparent. 





such ineffable smallness and meanness 
humanity as to be willing to believe in 
n evil God for the sake of his own safety—if, 
say, there is any soul in the world s 
that, that must = the one 
iseed if it were lost. 
‘There was one other thing at Tremont Temple | Now, 
not pass by; a thing as- 
I would not have dared | o 
could have occurred in the city of} w 
Boston in this ee century. 
lieve in the everlasting torture an I 
of millions of human beings, then I will believe | an 
ad bowed down, and with eyes | ge 
I will take it under the} v 


that will express the very 


ter of fact, thousands And this is no play u 


method in the inquiry-room 
ou might almost Ana a ies 
ld not be | there by auction. evangelie 

ws nd ae this one and that: ‘Will you take 
yes, gone! | ioners, 


that is a formula 
worst I have said. As amat 
of us are not moved and drawn 
God so as to accept Him to 
We have nv effectual call. 

within the power 0 


«We amg 2 
’ 


And he says itis not 
living to do one sin- 
thing without the aid of the 
We have not been drawn, and 
mned for it, according to him! 
Out» of the question, and 
ther inexpressibly 
the church, that the millions 
millions outside of Christen- 
perfect torrent of souls, 
vyss of eternal perdition! 


the other day that I can n this point of.which I just spoke. 


ent through the inquiry-room, the ot 
ction al to the reportin the Globe, talking 
ith this one and that, and at last he sat down | a 
d entered into conversation with an intelli- | h 
nt young lady, and made it the condition, the | 0 


And then he leavcs- 


does not explain # 
horrible belief of 





dom are plunged, a : : ery sine qua non, of his being able to help her | c 
streaming with tears, ny arr that she should say that she be- 







may be brought 
fect the intrinsiq 
I have stated 
not continue the 

/ tions contained 
lus’s” postscript 
respects himseli 












The inevitable | stances which could only be produced by the de- ‘ sole 
truction of organic bodies. Mr. Weiss said | ation in all its avenues of trade and bankruptcy | vania coal-fields are also included in the plan. | tribution only made the real motive Pp er ‘ 


ialist talk, b taring in the face merchants who to the last |The new corporation will be ready to lay a|and more injurious. It added the taint of false , } 
























means that the; 



















eights of holiness implied to him the existence | last I take courage to face the worst and find it apes s x ia the-conatiall 
tthe lowest depths of sin. Edwards, in his own | the best.” Dr. Bartol spoke of the Rev. Joseph | ™*Y deem themselves the purveyors of the|the majority of the directors shall always be | ‘Tie electoral commission was created to de- % ms etic or bal 
onfession, seemed to see his former self so ter- Cook's unsuccessful attempt to destroy maieri- pleasures and the enterprise of the city. The | Massachusetts men, the headquarters of the | cide certain questions about which there was & pi ie 
by inl sto enuse a wonder tat bol lem on materalitc ground, and quoted tat |social influence of the Westend i enlisted in| company sball always be in Boston, and thet |Giaagreement in Congress. ‘The foremost and JE Hasan tory 
God should suffer him . ’ 8: i this ostracism of the common people from the |the State shall always be represented on the | nog, important of these questions was this: ié to be falee. 1 


ressure of such an argument as 
it of a question; I will take it because I cat 
not see any escape; but I will not exult in it. | 8 
What was it that occurred in the Temple, in the|s 
ourse of this lecture of which I have been] no intention that you 
peaking? When Mr. Cook reached the pero- 
ation and climax of his linked logic, that, if it 
was true, bound, without any possibility of es- 
vape, millions and millions of souls in the sl 
very of Satan, in chains and torture for unend- 
ing ages—when he had reached that climax, 
what was the effect upon the audience? Here |t 
were the assembled ministers 2f Boston, ten-|t 
der-hearted as we know them to be, 
would weep over a 


ly have had no power conferred 
lieve in the method of salvation, 
even the ghost of a 


n-| lieved everything in the Bible. 
alvation, no love of God, unless the whale 


wallowed Jonah! You smile at this. i 
en. ne Tita is grnt ‘th s ianarr et the di ternal agent, survives, although the brain is d d 

r. Tiffany tra e history 0 e disa- gens, ives, gh the bral e- | never yet made a systematic and general display | ownership, nor e for al hich shall give : na 
greement between Edwards and his Northamp- | stroyed.” Now, said Dr. Bartol, it is impossi-| o¢ their products — indeed to eng aia re acd a , eee ps ena pi ae th make a full investigation of all the facts and 
Twenty years after his first set- | ble to conceive of sound without hearing, or of , ’ e control of it for a time specified, Circumstances of the State election? Sech 


lement the church had grown cold, and the in- | light without seeing; that is, seeing and hear- 


absolutely sovereign, should rule the universe | nal agent, survives, although the eye is de- 
pig eb ace so that sin should be ever punished seemed to | stroyed; sound, an external agent, survives, 
that there was any 
hardly appreciate the strength of 
coleaen said to me last night: 
ble that a great many people 
When [ was in my church 
in one of the suburban towns 
hodox church—I was criti- 
, and deait with rather 
leading and most 
because I dared.to intimate that 
even the best, of the heathen 
d. And the belief, deep-rooted 
down in their hearts that there is no p b 
chanee for them, except through this one nar- 
e mainepring and motive force 
of all the missionary movemen 
the missions that are on foot, 
de of their work is concerned, 
ging nations into acquaintance 
and are helping on the general 
civilization of man; and yet, as I say, the main- 
nd motive force of them all is just this 
ave never had any chance 
to know anything about God are in danger ot 
everlasting perdition because they do not be- 
lieve in what they have never heard of. s 
To core now to my main subject, Mr. Moody 8 

I must begin ata point 


Mr. Moody preached a sermon the other after- 

noon, I think it was Friday, on the method of|t 

which he deliberately | t 

auditors that there | flexible aye to gp snag ‘ oo goer ages Sep ’ Sg 

alva-|be endured. Indeed, the presence of such a| light and sound; but, like a ig man's argu- y do not these intelligent gentlemen suggest | other corporations which may be in a position : susings 

that| commanding intellect was oppressive to the | guments, this has been loudly lauded and teum-| where else the exhibition can be made? It is|to demand a widen dane rag ita Ba has denied it with more earnestness than the 

ouls of the common people with whom he had | peted to the fourwinds.” ‘‘Perfectly fallacious, 8 g *| Democrats. A yearago last January this ques- 

nd so Edwards was dismissed—poor, | said Mr. Weiss. ‘‘The man’s a materialist, 
nowing where to turn for bread— | said Dr. Bartol; ‘‘that is, in occupying for his | mark of one of our most sagacious citizens, that | putting the tunnel in the way of being fully and i te Geedieak Picanto wots of 


«Jt cannot be possi 
believe such things.” 
several years ago, 

of Boston—an Ort 
cized very severely 


tudying the Bible, in 
told that Tabernacle full of 
was no love of God for them, no hope of 8 
ion, that they could not come to Jesus, 
here was nothing for hyper -passoagse unless | s 

t they | they believed literally the fall of man, 
ap “ reed of Eden, that God came down and killed | and hard 


i little boy; 
oe oe : ome animals and stripped off their skins to | from Northampton, 


isters of the suburbs; the as-|s8 
make Adam and Eve some clothes; that, as 
Theodore Parker once expressed it, ‘God ate 


ith Abraham ;” that the| published a c ; ; 
: voor Phage pens had repented long before. ‘The settlers | and influential nervous arcs; although, in much | more than aught else to make men consider the | men of Boston. eis cad a Gace, tx va ss tite 


were widely scattered, but in this obscure mis- | of his reasoning and most of his premises he | value of a public reservation that has no attri- 


sionary district Edwards was left free for con- | would take the highest spiritual stand. But his ae 
Y uite removed from the | premises have seemed to me throughout better bute of common use. Some day these object 





sembled learning of the churches of Boston. 
What did they do? When, I say, Mr. Cook, 
py his logic, from his standpoint, 
possibility of escape from endless perdition, 
then the whole audience apes out in coruane? 

w only one thing in history or literature 
Pieopicse! Itook up msn fe of **Par- | stomach three days, 


d ed to the tenth | again upon the shore. 
pay ctl of deliberately by Mr. Moody, and be- 


iief in them claimed as the condition of accep- 
What does it mean? It means that 
those who are to be saved must comply with one 
condition, for which, at amy rate, I anf not yet 
If you will go to heaven by this 
pathway, then you may as well at once have 
your skull trepanned and your brains taken out. 
You will have no use for them on that journey. 
To raise a question is to sin. Totry to use the 
reason that God has given us is a sin. 
be true, then all of us may have been made by 
God except our brains; and those must have 
been the work of Satanic ingenuity and malig- 
nity, for the man that uses them must of neces- 
sity fall into error, and so into the clutches of 
Satan, for he demands that we believe and take 
trom his hands absurdities so monstrous that no 
rational man, unmoved by bias, can think for an 
instant of accepting them. 

As showing whata really untrammelled Chris- 
tiau heart feels concerning this matter of salva- 
tion, I am going to close my sermon this morning 
by reading to you two or three brief passages 
from George MacDonald's celebrated novel, 
‘*Robert Falconer.” George MacDonald, as you 
know by reputation, is a minister of the Church 
of England, indisputably orthodox in many of 
his beliefs, and yet taboed and frowned upon in 
many quarters because of his daring words in 
regard to. the future destiny of human souls, 
He represents an old grandmother, whom most 
of you will probably remember from having 
read the book, as grieving for her gon, the father 
of Robert, who was a scapegrace, a drunken 
outcast, and whom his mother thought she had 
lost, not only for this life,:but lost forever. 
She is represented sitting with her New Testa- 


and went to the frontier | anti-materialism materialist grounds, as in the | this str and unr ing opposition to| profitably used. Th Sit Sikes ; Ze : alone. 
parish of Stockbridge. Years afterward, a law- | argument for immortality, which makes soul an eee AMOK Caen dee ra end uals eS setts eee a hae a mee a . body spoke in the most pOsitive and unequivo- | : — 
yer who was prominent in this hasty action, | external agent, or would prove human spiritu- rded a Aes 1d to favor this plan. 2¢ certainty has the | oa) way against claiming for Congress any such University 
onfession in a Boston journal; | ality by the difference between the automatic | ¥arded purposes by our own citizens is doing | support of a large proportion of the business power asthis. There was a previous discussion sure 


had cut off all | roast veal at a tavern w 
ark is a thing to be taken as true, with all its 
crowd of animal life; that the whale really did 
swallow Jonah literally, carrying him in his ! 
and then vomiting him forth | templation. 


vhes it. 
ae. These instances were 


adise Lost,” yesterday, 
book, and there I read how Satan returned from 
his successful expedition to Eden, where he had 
secured the fall of man, and built a highway for | tance. 
Sin and Death to come and devastate the earth 
—the fair, last work of the eternal God. 
came back from this successtul adventure, aud 
gathered his followers in the great hall of Pan- 
demoniual, and there recounted his strategy ana 
At the close he’ stood waiting the 
bled followers, and 
they began to applaud; ut the judgment that 
sits on high, according to the imagination of the 
poet, could not brook such blasphemy, and the 
plaudits springing from their throats, by the 
judgment of the just Almighty, were tyrned into 
“A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn!” 

But the orthodoxy of Boston succeeds where 
Pandemonium failed! 

1 must not spend any more time on these 
We believe, all of us, in a rational 
and necessary retri.ution, wrought into the 
very nature of things, a part of the organic 
If you break a law of this body you 
If you break a law of the 
It you break a law of 


world, he found time to devote himself to his 
work—those great works on the ‘‘freedom of : yn the | 
the will,” or God’s plan in creating the world, | chance for salvation, or to distinguish between | they would invoke. 

the ‘end of creation,” and on “true virtue.” | all other writings as possibly illuminated, and RES al SOS a CRE 
They are marvels of closest reasoning, in which | the Scriptures alone as inspired, his argument . js The men demanded an advance in wages. This 
pbesh objection is met in turn and in turn over- | becomes itself but a fancy or figure of speech. Greetings from Maine. 4 

Deserts in the physical world, deserts | which lacks respect alike for the goodness of 
in the mental a:.d moral world—these were |God and the capacity of His children.”, ‘‘His| ing winter weather a private letter from Ban- 
brought as proofs of his eystem. Yet, with all | success shows the idiotic condition of things in| gor, Me., brings the report of a storm and wind 
his hate for sin, Edwards, like Francis of Assisi, | the city of Boston,” said Mr. Weiss. ‘Suppose in that vicinity on Saturday snd Sunday last pened to be. 
loved his ideal of God with a most ecstatic ador- 
“Are you willing to be damned for the | after a few aes ere and answers, the nt cs seat: : ‘ Be 
glory of God?” was his test of perfect adora | meeting adjourned. ew! what a cave-like place it now must be, é : 
Gee tee a Being whose sovereignty he wor- © og the yr preg aoe named, _ and 80 satisfactory to those who would be buried | The expense to the corporation was consider- COMMUNICATIONS. 

shipped as all holy. As we think of the vast] W. F. Warren, of the Boston University, an , girs able. The inconvenience to passengers was a 

macnine with vain Edwards made God rule} other advanced thinkers, were present. : from sight! But Bangor dances in spite of the P | The writers, alone, in this department are to be held 
the universe we may shrink at the thought of ———— 
allowing ourselves to be crushed for the Divine ’ é 7 . 
glory. But Edwards’ devotion was like that of THE COMMONWEALTH. house, furnishing a pint of soup daily to each | Were run by men who do not belong to “‘the| pL oR Connonwnatra:— Probably no one 
Spinoza, who thought that to love God it is not RS RA aa 

necessary that he should love us in return. 

A few months before the death of Edwards he —— TS 
was requested to assume the office of president The Presidential Struggle. 
at Princeton College, N. J. He humbly urged) The Louisiana case was decided late on Fri- | Weston, recently returned from a tour in Eu- 
his unfitness for such a responsible position, but 
at length accepted. He was inoculated for : ’ ; 
small-pox and died a month after his installa- | tion of the position assumed in the Florida case | on Spain. No one is better able than the Doc- 
tion, at the age of fifty-four. He was a brave —that it was not competent for the tribunal to|tor to expatiate on this theme, as we know k : ‘ 
and ee = go into evidence other than that of the papers | from personal knowledge, and also from the |20¥ paid a daily stipend equal to - ain earnest.” Moody is arcligious Jim Fiske. We 
abstractions, and his presi pence his | Cpened by the President of the Senate in the _ of one - the lectures that by good| Which they formerly received for the:r labor. |. omber how that green Vermont boy went to 
His system was vitiated by the con- | presence of the two houses to prove that other | fortune came under our notice. 
stant monotony of a seli-asserting God. Though | persons were chosen than those named in the | deed a prolific subject for the lecturer, a won- : ' , 
the pees, bebe ihe aa Pa a sgn Governor's certificate so far as that certificate is | derful land, as historians.and travellers inform | * !reely disbursed, is part of the savings of os game of finance, tossing the stakes of millions 
gold, and transfigure the mountains with rosy | funded upon the action of the returning board. | us—Prescott and Irving, and Bayard Taylor, strikers, as well us of all other engineers the| aut with the utmost abandon. So Moody, 
After. this would come the startling | They also decided that they could not receive : 3 
thought that the sun behind the clouds haJ| evidence to show that an elector was not eligible | Europe,” described that wonderful gage in this species of warfare, they are wast-| 145 to Boston, shakes up the fossilized slag- 


belief that men who h 


conception of salvation. ; 
of which I have spoken two or three times, and 
that is, What we are to be saved from, accord- 
In treating of Mr. Moody's 
conception of humapity I re 
ferred to this question of everlasting punish- 
I must reter to it from another stand- 
however, and with entirely new thoughts 
because it is a fundamental part of my 
the very starting-point, without which 
there would be no such subject as this, even, to 
discuss. I told you last Sunday, what I simply 
call to mind again, that to an intelligent man, 
one who really knows what the modern world 
has discovered, there is nv possibility of believ- 
or one moment, in any such doctrine; for 
that the fall of man, which is 
the occasion Of it, which is the ground-work of 
the whole scheme, is not simply questioned, not 
simply criticised, it is utterly and totally abol- 
ished and broken down by facts, proved just as 
cone'nsively as it is proved that the world moves 
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the simple reason 


must suffer for it. 
mind you must suffer. 
morals you must suffer in your moral nature, 
in the degradation of your humanity. 
break a law of your spiritual nature you must 
suffer in your spiritual nature. 
iaw-abiding, and the breaking of law necessa- 
rily carries with it a penalty, so long as the law- 
breaking itself shall contanue. 
only possibie perdition of which I can conceive. 
Salvation is simply law-keeping. That is the 
rational doctrine of retribation, wiich I will 
outline to you somewhat, but which I cannot 
stop to speak of more fully to-day. 


if such a thing as everlasting punishment 
were true you would think, at least, that an ab- 
solutely infallible revelation would have made 
Itought to be clear and 
emphatic, at least somewhtre in an infallible 
book that comes from God, with the very dis- 
tinct and definite purpose of telling us our dan- 
ger and saving us out of it. But what is the 


it as plain as possible. 
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While Boston has been enjoying such charm- 
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hard times as never before. She also has her|#reat. The next day an attempt was made to responsible for the sentiments advanced.} 
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truth about it? I referred to one point as to 
the use of the word “hell” last Sunday. 
not propose to go over that ground again, but 
Jet me refer you to the position of some of the 
great leaders of the orthodox thought of the 
If it was perfectly clear on the pages 
of the Bible, ut least those whu accept the Bible 
If it is not so clear as to make 
it beyond a matter of reasonable and honest 
doubt, then there is a defect, a terrible flaw, in 
the revelation somewhere. 
Dr. Watts, whose hymns have been the songs 
of the church for generations—men like him 
‘did not dare to assert it, even speaking from 
their rigidly orthodox standpoint; quite the con- 
trary. Men like Prof. John Young, of Edin- 
burgh, one of the grandest of modern scholars ; 
men like John Foster, one of the leaders of the 
erthod»x church in Eugland, a man whose writ- 
{ngs are classic with every educated man—these 
men did not find any such thing in the Bible; 
they rather found the contrary. 
and Mr. Cook know all about it! 
read you a word in regard to this great mystery 
I had it here on the pulpit 
last Sunday, and intended to read it to you, but 
in the heat and earnestness of my discussion I 
You know who Dr. Barnes was—a 
leader of the New-School branch of the Pres- 
byterian church in America, settled his life long 
in Philadelphia, one of the profoundest and 
broadest scholars of the orthodox church, and 
the author of a system of notes on the New 
Testament which are in the hands of more 
Sunday-schvol teachers in America than all the 
other Bible commentaries pitt together. 
man says—I quote from the very last book he 
published before his death :— 

**T gee not one ray to disclose to me the rea- 
son why sin came into the world, why the earth 
is strewn with the dying and the dead, and why 
man must suffer to all eternity. 
seen a particle uf light thrown upon these sub- 
jects that has given a moment's ease to my tor- 
tured n.ind; nor bave I an explanation to offer 
or a thought to suggest that would bea relief to 
I trust other men, as they profess to do, 
understand this better than I do, and that they 
have not the anguish of spirit that I have; but 
I confess, when I look on a world of sinners 
and sufferers, upon death-beds and graveyards, 
upon the world of woe, filled with hearts to 
suffer forever; when I see my friends, my par- 
ents, my family, my people, my fellow citi- 
[ look upon a whole race, all in- 
volved in this sin and danger; when I see the 
great masse of them wholly unconcerned; and 
when I fee! that God only can save them; and 
yet he does not dg it, I am struck dumb. 
dark, dark to my soul, and I cannot disguise 


ment open, trying to find comfort there, and yet, 


hat is Mr. Moody’ tion of sal- 
al ga oer gai « because she believed it taught this doctrine, she 


vation? It is the old, purely mechanical idea 
ot two places hereafter, one of them hell, and 
the other heaven, into which everybody must, 
whether they will or not, be thrust; one ol 
them meaning suffering and the other meaning 
The old Elysian Fields of the Greeks, 
and Hades, the place of their torture, are no 
more the work of imagination than this idea of 
Mr. Moody concerning heaven and Kell. 
know enough of human nature to know that 
happiness and misery do not depend upon loca- 
Take a deaf man to a concert—will he 
Take a blind man to a pic- 
ture-gallery—will he see the delights of this 
master-work of art? Take a man who does 
not like a certain company into the midst of it 
and compel him to stay there—will he find hap- 
piness because the rest are happy? There 
never can be any heaven except that which en- 
ters into the very nature of man, and.the only 
hell of which I can conceive is the disorder and 
lack of arrangement that puts us out of sympa- 
thy with our own true selves, and out of sym- 
pathy with the Divine righteousness, which is 
the heart and the life of this universe. 
essence of Christianity, we have been taught for 
eighteen hundred years, is unselfishness, and yet 
Mr. Moody appeals to the selfish instincts almost 
entirely. This heaven that he offers is the 
most gigantic bribe that could ever be conceived 
by the brain of man; and this is balanced by 
On the other hand, it puts 
God in the position of endeavoring to create 
unselfishness in a man’s soul on the basis of a 
purely selfish motive. 

And then Mr. Moody discountenances doing 
or being anything of ourselves. 
popular songs over there is— 
‘Nothing, either great or small, 

Remains for me to do.” 

“Oh, to be nothing!” you might almost take 
as their watchword. Ard yet, study the his- 
tory of the world from the beginning until this 
hour and you will find that whatever of good 
there is in the world, whatever approximation 
we have made to the condition of the angels, 
is the result of human effurt and achievement. 
By as much as we have climbed to the height of 
our partial civilization to-day, by as muchas we 
have labored and thought and struggled and 
have built up character with our own lives, and 
we stand to-day, the total civilization of the 
world stands to-day, as the so-far result of doing 
precisely the opposite of what Mr. Moody tells 
us we must do to be saved. 

Now, what are Mr. Moody's means of salva- 
tion? I must run over them very rapidly. He 
teaches that the second person of the ‘Trinity 
came down into the world and assumed a hu- 
man body in order to teach and suffer and die. 
But if this is absolutely true, and if belief in 
this is the only means of salvation, Mr. Moudy 
apparently does nowknow that the first two hun- 
dred years of the life of the church, at any 
rate, must be absolutely lost. 
was not formulated or accepted in the church 
for at least two hundred years; and many of 
the leading fathers of the church that are in 
the highest repute (-day among historians 
fought and opposed this doctrine with all their 
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HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE.” designed to admit evidence to show, among | hearts of the now shivering inhabitants of cold terested in the question. A full hearing has) sa the like. Even the unevangelical Univer- 


must perish might well comfort any suffering ot 
her own; but would it comfort Andrew? and if 
there was no comfort for Andrew, how was An- 
drew's mother to be comforted? 

**Yet God had given his first-born to save his 
brethrer; how could he be pleased that she 
should dry her tears and be comforted? True, 
some awful unknown force of a necessity with 
which God could not cope came in to explain 
it; but this did not make God more kind, for he 
knew it all every time he wade a man; nor man 
less sorrowful, for God would have his very 
mother forget him, or, worse still, remember 
him and be happy.” 

Another brief passage represents the same old 
lady mourning stitt over her son :— 

‘“‘My ain Andrew! To think o’ my bairnie 
that I carriet, and leuch i’ my face—to think o’ 
© Lord! cudna he be 


Monday forenoon last, at Mrs. Sargent’s par- other things, that the Louisiana act establishing , a‘ 
lors, Dr. Hunt, in iftroducing his essay, spoke | the returning board was unconstitutional; that} applies —the wonderful blankets from Spain 
ira ie a - phn and roves the board was not legally constituted; thatthere | which we saw and coveted at the Centennial. Sac a 
S ecuts Sodan "ie this aa — was fraudulent action; and that the votes made | Coveted, did we say? Yes. And why not, | ture to pass a law making it a penal offence to} How shrewd the man is! He remembers that 

t i ‘ 
science did not recognize it, but now, again, it 
redsserts itself. The notion of the independ- | compiled or canvassed. : bringing them away? We could not even geta 
prea - piainctied ie ager oe has ~~ = The promulgation of this decision of ‘course | dainty fan, almost equally coveted as the blan- 
oa tees Py te gol, ag gg eye ed the | tet loose all the anger and obloquy of the Dem- | kets, unless we would order a hundred dozen; 
of the idea of some thinkers that all/the order | cratic party. Nothing was sacred from their | but we did renew the old-time romances as we 
of the universe finds its perfection in man, and/reproaches. Though by their breath they had , ss 
is made for his use, and of the opposing idea} yiyen Jife to the scheme, and had for all time | pockets on the outside, and also presumed upon | %f 4 dictator, rather than a conciliator. in skeptical Boston. What with the argument 
that man is only a phase fn the successions upon 
the earth, and may as truly be said tu exist tor 
the good of the animals, or to maintain the bal- | State action in regard to presidential electors, 
ance between the animal and vegetable worlds. | everything in the way of argument or precedent | The telephone cannot yet bring us in Boston! yy Joos as though a special session of the 
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But men like old 


enjoy the music? 


im bein’ a reprobate! 
eleckit yet? Is there nae turnin’ o’ thy de- 
crees? Na, na; that wadnadoata’. But while 
there’s life there’s houp. 
he be alive or no? Naebody can tell. 
wad I luik upon ’s deid face gin I cud believe 
that his sowl wasna amang the lost. But eh! 
the torments ’o that place! and the reik that 
gangs up forever an’ ever, smothering the stars ! 
And my Andrew doon i’ hert o’ 't cryin’! 
me no able to win till him! 
say thy will be done. 


from Albert Barnes. tempts to explain the 
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O Lord! I canna 
But dinna lay ’t to my 
chairge; for gin ye was a mither yersel’ ye 
wadna pit him the’ 2.” 

Let me read one other extract, a very cele- 
brated passage, upon which Mr. Ware, I believe, 
has a lecture, which he calls ‘“‘Robert Falconer's 
plan for emptying hell.” 
is tals ing over these difficult questions with his 
grandmother, and at last he says to her this: 
**Well, if I win in there, the verra first nicht I 
sit doon wi’ the lave o’ them I'm gaein’ to rise 
up an’ say—that is, if the Maister at the heid o’ 
the tabie disna bid me sit doon—an’ say: ‘Brith- 
ers an’ sisters, the haill o° ye, harken to me for 
ae minute; an’ O Lord! if I say wrang, jist tak’ 
the speech frae me, and I'll sit doon dumb an’ 
We're a’ here by grace and no by 
merit, save His, as ye a’ ken better nor I can 
tell ye, for ye hae been langer here nor me. 
But it’s jist ruggin’ an’ rivin’ at my hert to 
think o’ them ‘at ’s doon there. 
Noo, we hae nae merit, 
an’ they hae nae merit, ’an what for are we here 
and them there? But we’re washed clean and 
innocent nov; and noo, whare there's no wyte 
lying upo* oursel’s, it seems to me that we micht 
beir some o’ the sins o’ them ’at hae ower mony. 
[ call upo’ ilk’ ane o’ ye ‘at has a frien’ or a nee- 
vor down youner to rise up and taste nor bite 
nor sup mair till we gang up a’ thegither to the 
fut'o’ the throne, and pray the Lord to Jat's gang 
and du as the Maister did afore ’s, and bier their 
griets, and carry their sorrows doon in hell 
there; if it may be that they may repent and get 
remission vu’ their sins, an’ come up here wi’ us 
at the lang last, and sit doon wi’ ‘s at this table.’ ” 
This seems to me the ‘genuine spirit and ex- 
pression of a true Christian. 
in the sight of such things if he had Christ in 
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By the spectroscope we are led 
to conclude that these far-away bodies have at- 
mospheres like our own, that rains like our own | ocratie justices and Congressmen had shown no 
must full, and that animals in other worlds must particular alacrity to purge themselves from a 
breathe an atmosphere like ourown. The latest 
rtapae wince chemistry leads us to conclude, : SEE op GS ie Se . & 
he said (and this fresh thought ran through the | Commend this se hehe Ma Bo : ; ; j 

hour and shaped the questions which followed), high judicial air that has been thrown over its acer mare vinliy iugectant guint he eqeabe.t 
that the chemical elements of the earth are | deliberations by the presence of the justices 
themselves the product of growth or evolution 
from simpler elements, probably like those in 
our atmosphere. The so-called simple elements 
A cosmival chemistry or evolu- | put in a false position, charged with all sorts of 
tion is continually going on. 
change of condition through the white, yellow 
and red stars we approach nearest the chemistry 
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What are nebule? They have been believed | litical quarrel is the total abandonment of the 
to be elementary turms, but if we suppose that | jdea of the judicial impartiality of the members 
the envelope of the earth is continued beyond 
the farthest star—and this idea is not a rash i ? ; F 
one; it has been put forward by the best think- The decision was the signal for filibustering 
ers of the day; Sir William Thompson has ad. | on the part of the hot-heads of the Democrats— 
mitted that the mathematical argument is in conspicuous among whom was our own much- 
favor of theeopinion— then the formation of 
pager pages 2) clogggl Ph oe = —— party have thus far kept the malcontents under litical squib k “ It is evident he is no 
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That is from one of the most prominent lead- 
ers of Orthodoxy, during the last century, of 
Mr. Cook claims to have 
found an explanation, which he offered to his 
great audience in Tremont Temple, the other 
day, in one of his lectures on Theodore Parker, 
in his doctrine of ‘eternal sin.” 
cause this must have come to the minds of some 
ofyou, to say just a word in regard to that. 
The worda “eternal sin” are found in some of 
the Greek manuscripts—not all of them—in one 
single passage in the New Testament, in the third 
chapter of Mark, twenty-ninth verse. 
represented in some of those manuscripte as 
Buying that, instead of being in danger of eter- 
nal perdition, you are in danger of eternal sin; 
and Mr. Cook's argument is simply this: He 
bar been compelled, by the growing civilization 
and sense of justice of the age, to confess that 
to punish forever on account of sins committed 
in thie short life would be a monstrous injus- 
And he attempts to uphold the old doc- 
trine by projecting sin itself over into the next 
life, saying that man is to be confirmed in sin- 
ning forever, and therefore the punishment will 
last as long as the sin. 
readily see with a moment's thought, is a mere 
quibble ard play upon words; for if you could 
conceive of a man confirmed in sin, sv that it 
became a fixed and permanent disease, from 
which he could not escape, that man’s moral re- 
sponsibility, and, therefore, the justice of pun- 
ishing him, would cease that very instant, for 
no man is responsible any longer than he is able 
to control his actions and the general tendency 
of his life and character. 
talk and the attempted mystification it comes | i 
back to the one source of this universe; it must 
come back ut last to God. 
verse that he can control, then he will control 
it; and if he wishes righteousness, the outcome 
Will any man dare say 
- that he created the universe, started this grand 

system of things on its way, and that now it has 
, become unmanageable, and that all the Eternal 

can do is to sit and see it goto wreck? ‘That is 

the only alternative—to make God imbecile and 

weak, orto make him unjust. Mr. Cook chooses 
He can worship euch a 
God if he chooses; I cannot. Applying the 
commonest principles of justice to this grand 
theme, you would say to a man that he has no 
business to start a cause that {is certain to go 
beyond his control, and certain to issue in mis- 
chief, suffering and ruin to hundreds of souls. 
**Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” 
and is he justified in doing that which would be 
immoral among men? 

Mr. Cook said one other thing to which I 
must call your attention. 
or apparently, the weakness, after all, of his 
strongest argument, the mainstay, the very cit- 
adel of his position, he closed at last by an ap- 
peal to the meanest instinct of human nature, 
the selfish principle of being sure that you are 
Ile warned his hearers that at 
any rate it was safe for them to take this ground, 
and not run any risk about it. . He is willing to 
paint God in a character that is inhuman and 
fiendish ; he is willing to lay a charge of injus- 
tite- at tue foot of the throne of the Eternal; 
and, bec:use he cannot see any logical way of 
getting rid of it, he will tell you privately that 
it may be that that is the kind of God there is, 
atter all, and you had better be on the safe side! 
It is hardly a caricature, it seems to me, to com- 
pare this to the man of whom you have heard, 
who, when the name of his Satanic Majesty was 
mentioned, lifted his hat, ‘‘because,” he said, 
‘‘nobody ever knew whose hands they might 
into.” ‘In all earnestness and seri 
and it is indeed a sover and soiema thing to my 
thought—ié@ all earnestness, this principle that 
Mr. Cook dares advocate to the Orthodoxy of 
Boston, assembled in Tremont Temple, is the 
yery essence ard center of what you can find in 
the heathen-world devil-worship—keeping on 
the right side uf the principle of evil. 
is any soul in this world that can shrink itself 
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minerals were only ¢0 in posse. lere was no | Sestions of inquiring into the elegibility of cer- s aintai = , and so much is added by him which is irrel t 
nang a gti ted itto day. The chemical | tain electors, but nothing of moment has, or is ee ee ee te See eee ee eee th jae she 
and physical forces; began to work. With the]; i i i 
cooling of the earth there came down from the ee eh Wiley ee ere 
atmospheric envelope the first rains, charged ! 4 b he R 1 had the & 
Chemical reiiction began, | and only because the Republicans had the fifth : I : : me, however, that what he regards as the great 
9 pet on eh ad i patna of being — justice; had David Davis been taken, then at the session of the Aldermen, two committees | and another, Republicans, should have been ’ g 8 
sted. ven was forme these | 7; i i 
rains the sea, which, with the solutions fi held, hvac pe ~~ _— sp ig Bests _ 
was utterly unfit to sustain life. The atmos- Gre OF Bn accidents ance, At! The Joint, Committee on Salaries do not favor i icti i 
phere was gradually purified till it approached | best. But Hayes will make a splendid Presi-| 903+ changes in salaries, save in a ‘as Pa nephew, Pought the. cipher dictionary weed in 
its present condition, but even now it contains dent, reconcile the South, and gratify the . rs : : 
elements which gnaw away the hard granite. ; i i i 
Girkokie ould eel tir wuss Rae is tie North. Heis now casting about for his cabinet. 
and it worked upon the rocks, ————————_=_= themselvés to those who read-the report. The j “sg , 
which were one of the first results of the rain- i i Co a aa ee ; , 
fall. Under the acid the rocks decayed, and ver Commas Porro total amount of the reduction proposed is less | Code. Book.” Mr. Hewitt testified before the tri els rs temic baa Deeside: means would have 
formed clav and alkalies. : 
idly absorbed the carbonic acid, and this pro- students, and gentlemen without vocations save | offices of the auditor, city solicitor and city house’ with Samuel Jd: Tilden; aad ‘ate at the 
t I Waters with the dissolv-| conserving iheir inherited wealth, with here-| clerk. The Joint Committee on the Reduction coinies “eihhes ith tes E r 
petit gy: cova rvpamcone yg bree acd-there an active business man in the mer-| of Municipal Expenses recommend a much : f the golden ora: when “law was religion and #6- . than a more ampl 
limestone were generated in it. Cla was also : 
left upon thie land, and through +a aa Rena last Saturday afternoon, to protest against the use| out touchiog the wages of the police, the fire- 
rol ges end te atmosphere and upon of a small portion of the Common—three acres men, the school teachers, or the laborers, to 
aes te tae fs oy lini athnigaareg gathers | out of forty-nine, and they the most unsightly | make a reduction of more than ninety-five 
lusks. Only after the purification of ages were PER : 
higher forms possible, and it was ages mace be- | hibition of skill and beauty under the auspices / and a pretty general cutting-down of pay. Few 
getation was possible | of the Mechanics’ Association. The same class/ of the men at the City Hall will escape. The 
atletale eites tad pitead Rate Pele of persons that the Union Club can rally for | most marked reductions are in the salaries of 
atmosphere we have higher vertebrat imals. 
Dr. Hunt then discussed at jenath the 
cooling of the earth, 
he idea of the prev 
tiods when a large 
was covered with ice. 
he high use of the 
cid in the atmosphe 


It is spoken of by Mr. Moody 
very often as a great sacrifice on the part of 
God, and as a great suffering on the part of 
Jesus; and yet (let me tread very reverently 
and lightly hefe, for I do not wish to be misun- 
derstood) if Jesus were God, then he did not 
euffer, tor God cannot suffer. 
the humanity that suffered, then there have 
been thousands of men in the history of the 
world who have suffered more for the sake of 
the world’s civilization than Jesus did. 
who of us would not rejoice, for the sake of so 
grand an achievement of our fellow-men, 10 
bear the anguish, multiplied over and over again, 
for the love which‘even we have to our brethren. 
I find I must pass very rapidly over these 
points, not half-outlining some of them, which 
I wished to zive you in full. 
has been settled in the history of the church it 
is that the suffering and death of God have 
already worked out our salvation; and Mr. 
Moody preaches that if you have faith in the 
blood, or if you hide behind the blood, then you 
are secure frum the avenging wrath of God, and 
Be nothing, do nothing, 
your sins, your rags of righteousness, and | 
everything, and hide behind the blood, ard you 
No hint of anything in the man that 
ifts him up to the likeness of the divine. Now, 
hie whole doctrine—I must not stop to criti- 
cise it; you understand it well enough for my |, 
purpose—this whole doctrine I denounce as ut- | ¢ 
erly, radically, everywhere and 
subversive of the very foundati 
morals. There is not a government on the face | ; 
of the earth to-day that calls itself even semi- 
civilized that is barbarous enough to substitute | | 
an innocent person for a guilty one as the satis- | ¢ 
faction of law; and, if such a thing were done, | ¢ 
he moral indignation of the people would re- 
volt at it, and it would be denounced in the bit- 
Aad, on the other hand, it is an 
impossibility, so absurd as hardly to be spoken | 
about, that_ righteousness can be transferred. 
Can you be righteous for me? Can I look 
through your eyes and see the beauty of a pic- 
ture? Can I listen through your ears and hear 
the tones of asymphony? Can you credit me 
with your good deeds and make me any better 
for them? The whole doctrine of substitution, 
substituted suffering and substituted righteous- 
ess, is a contradiction of the-very first and 
lainest principles of morals, of truth, of hu- |; 
man righteousness. 

But this life is not probation. 
ne particle of evidence on the face of the earth | p, 
that is worth the attention of a thoughtful man | p 
that probation ends at death. There is noth- Pp 
ing in death that changes the nature of man, | 5 
that changes the nature of God, that changes 
the moral relationship in which we stand to- 
ward God. The same God, the same govei 
ment, the same prit.ciples, if God be the king | ¢ 
of this whole universe, must rule there that rule 











Horticultural Hall Lectures. 
a = 
REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY ON “JONATHAN ED. 
WARDS.” 


Mr. Tiffany began by referring to the contrast 
between the quiet and peaceful old lady, whom 
all of us have known in our childhood, whose 
smile was a benediction to all, and the same 
woman ten years later, when all the goodaess 
and gentleness seemed to have given place to a 
mere animalism, its sole desire for food and 
In noting this contrast, how many 
of us have thought in which of these conditions 
did the real human nature manifest itself? The 
‘ bs goodness and gentleness of the one state were 
But if anything | not more facts than the animalism and the in- 
sensatenes¢ which marked the other. 
regarding the great problems of human nature, 
there have been those whose careful study of 
the subject led them to think that some infinite past than now 
catastrophe must have befallen the race, and ; 
that only an infinite sacrifice or atonement can 
take | save man from either ruin. 
his theory was based are incontrovertible. 
The unsated cravings of human desires and ap- 
petites, which, like the horse-leech, cry, “Give, 
give!” must, if they are given full sway, work 
The power of evil is as weil 


But this, as you will with corrosive acids. 





But after all the 


The facts on which These alkalies rap- 


If he er 1 i- 
eated a uni cess is still going on. 


wil¥ be righteousness. utter ruin to man. 


ecognized a truth as its existence. 
, hough we may think that the world has out- 
at all times, grown the o'd system of thought, of which Jon- 
than Edwards was king, it still lives and shows 
ts strength in every new revival. 

In considering the career of Edwards the 
ecturer cautioned his hearers against supposing 
hat his system was a mere collection of abstrac- 
ions spun from the finest conceits of the brain. 
The system had an emotional side, and without 
his emotion it could never have gained such 
ower. Augustine, Pasdal, Calvin and Edwards 
ach made their system a matter of profourd 
The young theologian was born in 
Windsor, Connecticut, Oct. 5, 1703. His father 
was the minister of the church there, and very 
naturally the lad fell under the influence of the| a 
prevailing system of religious thought. Atten/|t 
years of age he wrote essays on profound meta- 
physical subjects, and thus early began to con- 
ider the great theological problems of his time. 
e could not accept the justness of the dogma| a 
hat God elects whom he will save and chooses | d 
hers to be eternally lost until he entered Yale, 
hen thirteen years old. 
ew light broke upon him. 
ight and looking up to the stars a sense of the|h 
rofound majesty and meekness of the Creator 
f the universe came over him. From ‘that 
moment his soul was possessed with a spirit of | c 
ecstatic devotion towards his God. 

Leaving college, at the age of eighteen, he 
tudied for the ministry, and early in life mar- 
ried a young girl for whom he always felt a most | d 
first charge at | Bartol, Mr. 
orthampton, at the age of twenty-three, young | as 
dwards entered as no novice upon his pastoral | ti 
His fame as a theologian was not small. | n 
perfect devotion he devoted his ministe- 
al life toward unfolding the infinite purposes 
Thirteen hours a day he 
gave to most persistent brain study. His argu 
ments on ‘**God’s sovereign 


to make him imbecile. 
fore the lowest form of ve 


and incidentally opposed | self-imposed custodianship of the city, were| Health, and the Board of License Commission- 
ge Sn nee pe vebement with all sorts of fanciful objections | ers. The proposed reduction creates the sus- 
Further on he spake at One young man of limited understanding thought picion that these officials are not necessary, or 
tittle amount of carbonic | *he government of the Mechanics’ Association | that the duties of their offices have not occupied 
ni ps opel rotae the heat from | who asked for this privilege for the good of Bos-| ail the time of those who held them. The dis- 
be Withdenwn oi tite waar te : rg ton had no constituency Sehind them; another | cussion that will follow will be watched with 
are keeping a pretty even balance now. : Coal- 
urning adds to the stock of this acid continu- | 4e"y God's heritage to the poor, as though the 
being continually washed | winds and light of heaven would cease with the } 
. is difficult to weigh these erection of a temporary building; another was | seems to be a substantial and meritorious move- their right arms at Gettysburg. Forty-seven | that ‘“‘the government of the United States is 

agencies and say what is to be the fate of the|. suis . i : i f th i s t-A f | not i 
Whil i: aj} earth, but unless we can invo solicitous for the invalids of the city who wefe| ment for new railway connections, via the|0f the appointees of the Sergeant-at-Arms of not in any sense founded on the Christian reli- 
ile walking one | looks as if we should 





Feeling, evidently, 


lly; but, again, it is 
own intothe sea. It 





Here, all at once, 
soon reach the limit of | #¢customed to walk on the Common, as thongh| Hoosac tunnel, with the West is that now be- . 
uman development. We cannot escape the | the gates were to be closed and the entire area| fore the Legislature of Massachusetts advocated | being ex-confederates. They are described as | be recognized in the constitution? True, the j 

conclusion that the present : eral final degree 


annot see the end. Only He who sees the end 

from the beginning knows what ie in the future. | ¥20lly ignorant, spparently, that a large sewer | getic and moneyed men. This line has already | 4 good deal. wae eee : a 
y concluded, a lively conversstion | passes directly across the parade-ground, and | a charter granted by the New York Legislature,| Probably most men of intelligence, remarks | would be inevitably construed to imply the en- a eaek al 
SE tg formally | has for years; another spoke of the Philadel- | and asks from Massachusetts only an act of in-| the New York Times, recognized as the worst | dorsement of the Christian religion. geet 
iow, and Mr. Weiss phia sickness, and intimated that large exhibi- | corporation, with authority to consolidate the | feature of the commission scheme the injury | if the government is not founded on the Chris- 
Bartol seeming par- i j 

amed substance that Sivas gmc of the un- | terden steeples provoking again Goodwin sands ; | capital stock sufficient to purchase and equip | gave to the judges of that court purely political | considered as founded on any religion. Itseems ‘ ted this openia 
solar chromosphere, and which aaptoewtorhed young Everett was imported from Cambridge to| them. No subscriptions or guarantees are asked | duties, and it gave these to them not as judges, | tv me that this legal argument is as good asthe to 
possibly enter into the com 
drogenand nitrogen. Pro 


iscuss the essay. 


I have passed over very rapidly in the last| 
ten or fifteen minutes what I ought to have had/ g 
futly to express. I come now to my | w 
If Mr. Moody could enjoy/ With a 
heaven while hell existed, then I deliberately | 7; 
say I would not waut to keep his company. 
through Boston to day and select those who are 
_~ lost, song to _ doctrine, and those 
who are fo be saved, and I certainly think it is appare: congregation 
at least an even thing as to the society in which | 99 fast and close that the barriers. 
one would find himself most happily situated. | and o 
The best, the noblest, the traest—these are the ish 


ked many questions, Dr. 
cularly solicitous for an e 





position of both hy- 
fessor Hunt e i 
light pri specpate prseme more of the| wonderful pronunciation of the names of con- | will readily be advanced by private persons. | self-respect, for the influence it would exert, for | ever, to say in advance that this whole matter 
ond Gest Seeiecuheate which are | spicuous French localities; and even the amia-| The purpose is to establish a railroad direétly | the reputation it would have with the people, | is not an exclusively legal question, but is to be 
pad “oi eee ieserieeanat ne. ble and philanthropic Freeman Ciarke sent a | from the west end of the tunnel to Lake On-| and for the position it would hereafter be as- | referred in the end to that overruling and diviae 
xpect them to manifest themselves. 
a, ie Dole inquired what Professor Hunt ary building on the Common a “‘public enemy”! vators and other facilities for receiving pro- ,lmost in terms, published the justices as parti- that law has attempted more or less successfully 


Gu | of God towards men. 


ty,” at first without | two 


were broken down. In his par- | ist 
began the ‘great awakening” which spread " 














was eligible when he cast his vote in the elec-| But nearer.and dearer than her gorgeous pic- | Of public sympathy, because they will not con-| i, s fow days, it is fashionable to go to the Tab- 
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the Episcopal che 
nearly four years 
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and picturesque ridges—nearer and dearer to the | ing their pay as though no other party were in- | 104 trom such men as James Freeman Clarke, 


Maine might be the wonderful—yes! the epithet | been given the strikers, and their representa: | sists, headed by Dr. Miner, are begging to be 


tives, by the railroad commissioners, who de- housed under the fashionable shelter of Moody- 
cide against them, and recommend the Legisla- cut 


desert a locomotive, to bribe a railway employe, Boston is skeptical. But he thinks within him- 
or to tamper with the machinery of a railroad self, Boston is also philanthropic. The watch- 
corporation. The chief of the Brotherhood has | , \24 shall be, then, Temperance and Moral Re- 
been in town during the excitement, and he ad- form, against which the skeptic’s sneer is pow- 
dressed a crowded meeting in Faneuil Hall, erless. This spiritual Jim Fiske, therefore, 


examined the Spanish side-saddles, with little | #™0ng other epeeches. His air has been that | yin) obtain his.big royalty on hymn-books even 


up by the returning board have never been|since that was the best we could do toward 


Dr. Hunt then spoke 


unwilling to appe 
yond their own pri 
was experienced if 
ment as should sav 
and expense of gc 
tion. Through th@ 





stood on the doctrine of the inviolability of | the opportunities of sitting down to rest beneath saeaeaee re aes of ‘‘incidental good,” on the one hand, and 
the black-lace mantillas of Spanish signoritas. POLITICAL NOTES. stone-blind superstition, on the other, enable 
Moody and Sankey to place the ‘Athens of 


keeping up an excitement that every truly in- 
telligent person who gives it his sanction and 
support cannot even speak of, six months from 
now, without a blush. 


against the majority of the commission. The | memory can renew a portion of what he once | tilyre to pass the appropriation bills by this ever, of some lea 
ors at Oxford it 


! and in 1575 and V3 








cisions, writes to the New York Times on the | Jeast disposed to make trouble. They evidently | gooq for the imagination is the thought of Mar- 
subject. ‘tle says: “I entertain and have ex- | believe Hayes will treat them fairly. It is not ker referring, just parenthetically, to “his [bec- 
pressed doubts about the constitutionality of | unlikely Southern men will bein Hayes’ cabinet. tureship, Rev. Joseph Cook.” Wouldn't it 

the electoral law ;” but he is disposed to “‘acqui-| People who think that the ‘‘compromise bill” | “nuts” for we old Parkerites?) Mr. Savage, @ 
esce im it as a compromise measure.” On &0-| wag the introduction to an era of good feeling | however, has given evidence of level-headedness 
may profitably study the comments of the Dem- | on this ‘‘revival” excitement that will be remem- 
his letter as follows: “I have also expressed | ocratic press on the Florida, Louisiana and |bered to his credit. It was to be hoped that 
the opinion that the authentication of the elec- | Oregon decisions. Boston would prove an exception to other Amer- 
tion of presidential electors, according to the The Democratic newspapers pass very lightly | ican cities, and that this sort of fanaticism was 
laws of cach State, is fiaal and conclusive, and | (yor the fact that Gen. Anderson, of the Louisi- | beyond resuscitation here. It is consoling, 
that there exists no power to go behind it; but I} one returning board, positively testifies that | however, to know that the arch-manager in the 
have never undertaken to determine what @4eS- | $900,000 was offered for the purchase of the | enterprise feared failure unless commenced un- 
eet Oe are for decision by the counting | electoral vote of Louisiana for Tilden. There is | der the false pretense of philanthropy instead 
power consistently with this general proposi-| ,, attempt to discredit or break down this evi- | of ‘“‘religion.” It would not be surprising at 
tion.” This is an unequivocal declaration all, though, if the thing fizzled yet. It does not 
against going behind returns of the State vote. seem possible that these Yankees can so gull 
The result of that vote, as made up and declared the people of Boston for any length of time, as 
by thé duly authorized State officials, must be they certainly could not, for another day, if 
accepted as ‘‘final and conclusive.” So says that people would use common-sense and keep in 
eminent Democratic authority, Judge Church; mind that the whole thing has no other founda- 
and, a year ago, and even six months ago, so tion then a desire for money. . 


hen to mail the a 
to him direct trom 
ports of the Oxf 
whole, been very {4 


these patriots seemed to consider that the Dem- 


similar suspicion. But what must evermore 
were found they we 


also, given when ¢ 
dates of <.c two 
jected; more than 
honor certificate i 
and siz have won 


of the Supreme Court! Was ever infatuation 
greater? Here are these poor men, unwittingly 


in several subject 
tests the thorough 
excellent Americar 
examinations are ¢ 
order. ‘The write 
in thus giving it 
Agies’ school be4 
proof, both in thes 
he feels and writ 
adopted American 
to commend Engli 
justly to the depre 
but to draw attenti 
liberal anywhere ¢ 
all American univ 


As we follow the | rascality, and finally to be dismissed as un- 
worthy of respect! Not the least of the mis- 
fortunes of this method of settlement of a po- 


dence. 

Donn Piatt wrote furiously in the last Wash- 
ington Capital against the inauguration of Hayes 
—suggesting assassinationindirectterms. The 
attorney-general went for him the next day, and 
the valiant Piatt cries for leniency—‘‘only a po- 


of the court. 


lauded Thompson. But the wiser méh of the 








the electoral commission. Wilkes Booth. “God in the Constitution.” 





Pierce and Séelye of this State felt compelled cans’ claim upon Louisiana was that he believed | already occupied too much space, but I must 


must take some sh 


ing much sooner t 


It was expected the Oregon question would ‘*comes well-nigh voiding” an instrument would 


to city operations without rendering an equiva- | counted at all. | 
with what has be 


four years past. 
By comparing ti 
corporation it app¢ 
College followed p 
College, England; 
liberal founder of 
gard to all educati 
siderable advanta 
which, started on 4 
basis, has been bu 
subscriptions of ni 


the rate of taxation his chief claim for reélec- | the public. He says that money and men were | 2nCe to the misquotation as ‘Sulus” does. 


to the main question, that I hesitate to state 


pthat some of the commissions as well as a de- | headed by Mike Gleason. The whole gang cast 
what seems to me his meaning, lest I should be 


z mas : b Presid partment or two can be eitlier consolidated or | over 600 fraudulent votes, and elected Banning 
leve Gov. Hayes is to be our next President, wholly abolished. On Monday afternoon last, | and Sayler, Democrats, when Stanley Matthews accused of misrepresentation. It appears to 


desideratum of to-day, and as having been the 
fruitful source of blessings in the past, is the 
‘union of religion and law, or, as itis more com- f : 
monly expressed, of church and state. One —_ interested a 
would have supposed that the evils springing F. ednention- is : 
from this union had been sufficiently oly Homa t alse 


of the City Council that have had under con- | rightly chosen. 
sideration the salaries of officials made reports.| f¢ has been found that Col. Pelton, Tilden’s 


: he Oregon fraud, at Wilson's bookstore in 
stances, and the reasons for these exceptional | 4 stor place, New York, about twogweeks after 
changes are” not given, nor do they suggest | ejection: Twelve copies in all, all that were in 


i i , ’ the iver 
in the history of Greece, of the Holy Rom ars of the = 
scrvices to Girton 





newal anything but an object of desire to the 
people of this present age; but if any one can 
find any pleasure in regretfully meditating on 


The usual proportion of lawyers, clergymen, | than sixteen thousand dollars, principa'ly in the Senate comamittes thet Pelton lived in the same forte. But proball 
untary teaching ¢ 


the end prove mor 








Tarbox and Thompson, upon their election | jjgion was law,” and in looking longingly for- 
to Congress from this State in 1874, were filled | ward to a good time coming when that happy 
with the most patriotic and non-partisan senti- | state of things shall again exist (though whether 
ments. Whenever they could hold forth they | jaw is, then, to make religion, or religion law, 
gave voice to their great magnanimity and catho- | i, not quite clear), he has an undoubted right to 
licity of vews. Well, Tarbox collapsed before do s0. 
the end of his first month in Congress, and| «gojys” wishes to sve this matter treated as 
proved himself one of the smallest 6f partisan | a legal question and as a matter of fact. I will 
demagogues. Thompson has held his own till | endeavor to satisfy him. He has established 
this month, and now goes out of Congress one | that Christianity is the common law of the land. 
of the foremost filibusters against the decisions I suppose, however, that he will admit that the 
of the electoral commission! | supreme law of the land is above the common 

The Democratic House of Representatives | law, and also that this supreme law consists of 
showed its confederate sympathies in the ap- | the ‘constitution, and the laws of the United 
pointment of the special police force raised | States, which shall be made in pursuance there- 
under authority of a recent act. Of the fifty | of; and of all treaties made, or which shall be 
appointed by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Sen- | made, under the authority of the United States. ” 
ate, forty-eight held up their right hands to take | In the treaty with Tripoli, made and ratified in 
New Raitwar Rovre tro tne West.— What | the iron-clad oath, and the other two had lost | 1796-97, in the eleventh article, it is declared 


cantile walks, crowded the Council chamber | more extensive reduction. It proposes, with- then sore ame 
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eduéation of wo 
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cessary for so lar 
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| of all, without a seat or a shade-tree—for an ex- | thousand dollars, by the discharge of clerks, 


Faneuil Hall meeting, or for a Mercantile Hall| persons connected with the East Boston ferry, 


some length the ticket, or for any other purpose that savors of| the office of the City Collector, the Board of 





are such as to de 
mendation. Thi 
Girton in some 
pletely the write 
ladies’ college in 
arrangements it § 
it ought to do, 
university, the cq 
other honormand 


thought the granting of the request would be to | much interest by the taxpayers of Boston. 





k ies i ; 
eee the House could not take the iron-clad oath, ! gion.” Why, then, I ask, should that religion 


order of things is! covered; a physician “demonstrated” that a| by Estes Howe, William L. Burt, William Clat- | the worst crowd of vagabonds and loafers ever| mere mention of God does not really involve 


eins chain. We typhoid malaria would be the consequence, | lin, George M. Pullman, and other active, ener- | congregated at Washington, and that is saying | the mention of Christianity, but I hold, and I cen ce 5 


To all other uni 
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tions were the cause of such misfortunes—Ten- | roads necessary for their trunk line and raise a/| it was sure to work to the Supreme Court. It/ tian religion, it is probably not intended to be < 











Y | overwhelm the common mind with his knowl-| from the State, as the promotcrs of this enter-| but as politicians. Nothing could have been | legal arguments of ‘Solus.” It it is not, and : pag a oil 
us far a a 


edge of the technicalities of the law and his| prise are confident that all the capital required | worse for the future of the court, for its own | if it can be broken down, so be it. I wish, how- 
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letter to declare he who favored even a tempor-|tario at a point where there are large ele-| signed inthe governmental system. The law, | justice which is above all human law, though Sy] 
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cm «8 partisans. r to copy it, and hence any legal arguments which | as regards both sexes. There has been no de- | and surrounded by these coils, is a thin plate or { the most distinguished writers of France at the | pendent designated it, but which term is consid 
- : “{to Miss "s journa’ 
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mens Wilson’s “lise and Fall of the 
Slave Power.” 


b N’S ELECTION TO THE CIVIL 
ee RIGHTS BILE. 


The third volume of Henry Wilson's history 
of{**The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America” is now out. It covers the period 


ich is embraced between the election of Pres-| ninded the recusant 
Ment Lincoln, in 1860, and the passage of the prc to which they could resort in all cases of | 1861, 
Civil Rights bill, in February, 1875. At the) the infraction of the constitution and the laws. 
time of his decease, in November of that year, | fe recognized the right of property in m 
the material of this volume had been collected | tne rightfulness of the fugitive slave act, which, 
and was in a forward state of preparation by his |), admitted and insisted, 
Its pages bear unmistakable evi-| executed, while all personal-liberty laws and) g 


own hand. 


rter. 


conapirator] he 
the = wr pacification and persuasion he re- er 


With equal fidelity Mr. Wilson sketches the 
debates in the House upon 

and upon the eight different 
presented for consideration. " 
remarks of al! the prominent speakers upon |p 


hed orld.” 
both sides with the skill of an accomplished re- | w Fo dha delsion upelk the f 
ise resolutions Mr. Wilson devotes a fall| generally covered with fine grass, on which nu- 


and another to the Peace Conference | merous antelopes pastare, while the greater part 
in Washington on the 4th of February, | of the mountains which bound them is covered 
in which Virginia took the lead, and speak- | with forests (interspersed with those great grassy 


in of Ohio [the present Oregon 
oe ee aae: “In ee prosecution of | m : 
J 


States that they had the | he 


ing by the 
, and 


and tyranny of any man. r 

the same subject, | institutions upon a Uasis that will be permanent 

reports that were | and ge as fe eT ne aes a be 
i th mstract the throne 0 

rg esgeos neiples on which He has chosen to govern the 


To reconstruct your 


have to re- 


Crittenden compro- 


voice of one of her representatives, 


Mr. Sedden, said that the only way by which 
Virginia could be held back 2 ge co ta ye 
ven States which had already seceded was by 

— So sini the additional guarantees recommend-| mountain sheep, and occasionally a band of 
though in his judgment they should be ‘“‘tuller | mountain buffalo and other large game. There 


f i form | ed, 
dence of those remarkable powers of narration other enactments should be made to confo and greater,” to which Mr. Boutwell of Masss- 


which he possessed, and which were so conspicu- | thereto.” ESS 
. ‘Mi rgin oug 
ages Mapage vet resco and ‘‘a| posed to slavery, but she confined h 
within constitutional limits. : t 
Union, but she would not seek its preservation | beaver still builds his cunning dam, and bencath 


ous in his statements of those great events in 


our national history with which the two previous | ayowing himself a friend of 
volumes were charged. Mr. Wilson has suf-| States’-rights man of the straitest sect,” depre- 
fered no important facts to escape him that were | cated disunion, and pleaded earnestly for tho 
who desired to preserve the nation intact. 


necessary for the elucidation of his narrative, 


and has used them with such wonderful dis-|4 Northern State, he sald, 
crimination and tact, and with such judicial | post unjust and unconstitutional — 
fairness, that nothing seems to have been mis-| were the courts and retaliating legislation, 
stated or oisitted; there is no redundancy of they would involve a far 

If his style does | course than secession. 
pot have the finish and grace of Bancroft, of| the same State followed in a 
Paltrey, and some others of our American an- deprecating secession because, 
truthful forecast, slavery would be 
if this controversy ends in the dismemberment 
of the Union.” Concerning the assertion that 
the plan proposed and adopted by the seceding 
States was ‘‘a peaceable remedy,” though it 
must “blot a great people from the map of 
nations,” Mr. Bingham of Ohio sail: ‘* You 
as well talk about a peaceable earth- 


words, and he is never duil. 


nalists, it has the merit of clearness, concise- 
ness and force, and constantly reminds one of 
the work of a man laboring with an honest pur- 
pose, thoroughly in earnest to write a truthful 
history of most eventful times in which he was 
conspicuous both as actor and observer, and to 
write it well. 

The first chapter of the volume opens with a 
statement of the revolutionary movements after 
Mr. Lincoln’s election, in which South Caro- 
lina took the lead. He describes the meeting 
of leading politicians at the house of Senator 
Hammond a few days before that event, where 
it was unanimously resolved that in the event 
of Mr. Lincoln’s election their State should at 
once secede; and then in a few terse sentences 
he gives the substance of Governor Gist’s in- 
cendiary message on the 5th of December fol- 
lowing, in which he recommended placing the 
militia of the State upon a war-footing. Mext 
he describes the first secession movements in 
Georgia, sketches the treasonable utterances of 
Senator Toombs, the conciliatory address of 
Alexander H. Stephens, who afterwards became 
Vice-President, of the Confederacy; and de- 
scribes the methods by which the flame of civil 
war was enkindled in most of the other slave- 
holding States. : 

Next in the order of events we have a graphic 
account of the state of anxiety and alarm which 
pervaded the national capital at the meeting of 
Congress, Dev. 3, 1860; and a faithful abstract 
of President Buchanan's vacillating message, 
in which he argued the question, whether, ‘‘if 
the nation had power, it would ‘be wise to co- 
erce a State,” and sustained his views by the 
written opinion of the Attorney-General, Jere- 
miah Black. Adducing the war-making powers 
enumerated in the constitution, the President's 
conclusion was that its provisions were made to 
protect the States, and not to make war upon 
them. “If this view be correct,” he averred, 
‘then the Union must utterly perish at the mo- 
ment when Congress shall arm one part of the 
people against another for any purpose beyond 
that of merely protecting the general govern- 
ment in the execution of its proper constitu- 
tional functions ;" and he significantly inquired, 
“Is any portion of the people bound to con- 
tribute their money or blood to carry on a con- 
test like that?” 

Mr. Wilson says of this message that it was 
acceptable to neither extreme; and then he de- 
scribes the heated debate which followed in 
both houses, in which Mr. Clingman of North 
Carolina took the lead in the lower House, and 
Mr. Joseph Lane of Oregon and Mr. Iverson 
of Georgia inthe Senate. Iverson charged that 
the Northern people bated the South worse than 
ever the English people hated the French; nor 
was there any love lost on the part of the South. 
He declared that they were going out, ‘*peage- 
ably it we can, forcibly if we must.” Mr. Wil- 
son says of Jeff. Davis in this memorable de- 
bate that he did little more than remark that 
before a declaration of war is made against the 
State of which he was a citizen, ‘‘I expect to be 
out of the chamber; that when that declaration 
of war is made the State of which I am a citi- 
zen will be found ready and quite willirg to 
meet it.” 

To the members from the slaveholding States 
who stood by the case of the Unioa in that 
trying period Mr. Wilson does ample justice. 
Of Crittenden of Kentucky he says. ‘‘Against 
the remarks of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina he entered his most earnest protest, avow- 
ing at the same time ‘the hope that the Union 
which was the glory of the fathers will not be- 
come the shame of their children.’” Of Wil- 
lard Saulsbury of Delaware, he says: ‘Though 
from a slaveholding State, he spoke earnestly 
for the Union. He admitted and claimed that 
his State had ‘reaped too many blessings there- 
from to cause any son of hers to raise his hand 
against it.’” Of Hon. John P. Hale’s speech 
upon this occasion Mr. Wilson remarks that 
“it remained, however, for the Senator from 
New Hampshire to give the true and patriotic 
response to the imbecile and equivocal counsels 
of the President, and to the treasonable and de- 
fiant utterances of Southern rebels.” 

In the next chapter we have an account of 
the appointment of special committees by both 
houses, and the most pointed passages of the 
speeches of members when their reports be- 
came subjects of debate. It was during the dis- 
cussion of a motion made by Mr. Powell of 
Kentuky in the Senate that ‘ta committee of 
thirteen be instructed to inquire into the pres- 
ent condition of the country and report by bi!] 
or otherwise,” that Mr. Preston King of New 
York expressed his belief that the republic 
would go *‘safely through the crisis,” and his 


the dominant party, Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois expressed his regret at hearing any al- 
lusion to party politics. He said he was will- 
ing to ‘tact with any party and with any indi- 
vidual of any party” for the preservation of the 
constitution and the Union. Professing him- 
self to be as good a party man as any man 
living he said: ‘*I do not desire to hear the 
word party, or to listen to any party appeal, 
while we are considering and discussing the 
questions on which the tate of the country now 
hangs.” 

Mr. Jefferson Davis followed Mr. Foster, re- 
marking as he took the floor that ‘‘if the politi- 
cal firmament seemed dark before, there has 
been little in the discussion to cheer or illum- 
ine it.” Alluding to what he stigmatized the 
“quack nostrums” which had been proposed, 
he indicated his conviction that **men must 


Mr. 


might 
quake, 


son.” 


fence 


ples. 


rising 


ates. 





look more deeply, must rise to a higher alti- 
tude, if they would relieve the evils which 
disturb the land and threaten its destruction.” 
Mr. Green, nettled by the opprobrious desig- 
nation of ‘‘quack nostrums” applied to the 
propositions which had been made, replied with 
spirit. He referred to the greater hazard and 
loss of the border as compared’ with those of 
the Gulf States, Mississippi /and Louisiana, 
losing, he said, ‘but one boxed-up negro,” 
while Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia and Mary- 
land had ‘‘lost thousands and thousands and 
thousands.” Their wrongs, he contended, were 
real, and needed practical remedies, while those 
of the extreme South were rather ‘‘ideal and im- 
aginary.” 

Charlies Sumner spoke briefly, and contented 
himself with calling public attention to the tes- 
timony of General Jackson, in 1833, in which 
he characterized the nullifiers as ‘‘wicked dem- 





real object. 


ticut pleaded the cause of harmony. 


Brown of Mississippi avowed his purpose to! strain. 


its stern rebukes of the Republicans and their 


buries its inhabitants in a common ruin. 
might as well talk to me of a peaceable storm 
which fills the heavens with darkness and the 
habitations of men with desolation and death.” 
Mr. Washburn of Illinois, who had signed one 
of the minority reports, defended its princi- 
ples, closing with the declaration that, if the 
Union must be broken and a new one should be 
tormed, it would be a consolation to those who 
survived that they were what they never had been 
before, ‘‘inhabitants of a free country.” . 

In a similar strain spoke Edward McPherson 
of Pennsylvania. e hi 

pose of secession, and subjecting the alleged 
reasons therefor to a most rigorous examina- 
tion, he declared that they were *‘complaints 
without foundation, grievances without actual- 
ity, suffering without wounds, oppression with- 
out burdens, and apprehensions without rea- 


tended that the only settlement of the difficulty 
lay in the path of a vigorous and manly de- 


compromises because, he believed, ‘‘the day of 
compromises has passed.” He alluded to slav- 
ery as ‘‘a perpetual weakness, a disgrace, a 
calamity”—not a disease tobe cured by gentle 
remedies, but ‘a case for surgery.” 
hour,” said Charles H. VanWyck of the same 
State, witnesses the fulfillment of all we have 
predicted as to the encroachments and demands 
of slavery. From coéreing the labor of one 
race it places its hand on our throat, and, in the 
languege of the highwayman, demands our 
money or our life, our government or our prin- 


mighty moving on the troubled waters. 
and nafions will do but little in warring against 
his decrees.” 
earnestly and effectively against the proposed 
compromises. 
the Southern reasons for secession, he charac- 
terized the President’s plan of conciliation as 
subversive of every principle of civil liberty. 
Of the Crittenden plan he said: ‘It bristles 
all over with devilish engineery to guard every 
outpost and protect every advance of slavery.” 

Of the position of Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
of. Massachusetts, in these exciting times, Mr. 
Wilson remarks as follows :— 

“Though the report of the committee was 
thus severely criticised by the friends of free- 
dom as yielding too much and as admitting 
principles and recommendations at war with 
the genius of free institutions, many with anti- 
slavery convictions and antecedents felt con- 
strained by the pressure of the hour to speak 
and vote for it. 
Francis Adams of Massachusetts, who had been 
long identified with the anti-slavery reform, and 
who was candidate for the vice-presidency on 
the Free*Soil ticket of 1848. 
Union as ‘inwoven in his affections with the la- 
bors in its support of two generations, mingled 
with earnest prayers for the welfare of those 
who ace treading after me,’ he pleaded for its 
‘continuity,’ in the interests of ‘republican insti- 
tutions, 28 wellin America as over the rest of the 
civilized world.’ i 
‘discontent’ and threatened purpose were with- 
out good reason, he still counselled moderation 
and every reasonable effort to stem and turn the 


complaint he characterized as personal-liberty 
bills which never freed a slave, exclusion from 
territory which slaveholders will never desire to 
enter, apprehension of an event which will never 
take place. 
of the slaveholders breaking up a government 
which gave them their only reasonable hope of 
maintaining power over the bondmen, and of 
entering upon an experiment that must ‘igno- 
miniously fail.’ 
those whose course and cause he characterized 
as so inexcusable and wicked, ‘on some fair ba- 
sis like that proposed by the committee. 
To the efforts of Horace Maynard of Tennes- 
see and Henry Winter Davis of Maryland to 
calm the rising tempest of disunion, Mr. Wilson 
does ample justice. 
saying: ‘‘Whole peoples are never consciously’ 
wrong, and must not be proceeded against as 
criminals. 
be purchased with bribes.” 
having asserted that Maryland was still loyal to 
doubt of the necessity of ‘raising this commit- | the flag, in answer to a protest of one of his 
tee at all,” and James S. Green of Missouri | colleagues against his claim to speak for the 
avowed his purpose to vote for the committee, | State, declared that if she sought to ‘*go out by 
because in his esteem it was important to ‘‘use | convention or otherwise the authority will be 
every effort not to precipitately hurry over the | resisted and defied in arms on the soil of Mary- 
precipice and fall into the yawnfng gulf with-| land, in the name and by the authority of the 
out an effort to, reason together, to pause a mo- | constitution of the United States.” These were 
ment, to reflect and see if something may not be | brave and noble words that were subsequently 
done.” Lafayette S. Foster of Connecticut hav- | nade good, for Maryland maintained her alle- 
ing intimated his readiness to suport the propo- | giance to the Union in spite of the most persist- 
sition, the more readily because it came from | ent efforte to induce her to join the Confeder- 


“there was another voice raised for the Union, 
equally earnest, if not equally eloquent, from 
the same section, though its extremist portion. 
A. J. Hamilton of Texas not only pleaded, but 
pledged himself, for the con..nued integrity of 
the nation. 
towards Northern abolitionists, he spoke in un- 
measured terns against Southern extremists. 
Speaking of the federal government as a ‘shrine,’ 
he said: ‘Yet there are worshippers there, and 
{am among them. 
ing voices to come out and escape the impend- 
ing danger; I have been wooed by entreaties 
and plied with threats. 
treaties, nor threats, nor hope of reward, nor 
dread of danger, shall tear me away until I lay 
hold of the horns of the altar of my country 
and implore Heaven in his own good time to 
still this storm of civil strife.’ 

record during the war showed that these were 
| no empty words.” : 

But at length the exciting debate was brought 
to aclose ard the House proceeded to vote upon 
the compromise report of the committee, which 
was carried by a vote of 113 to 80 upuna motion 
to reconsider the resolution received, just the 
requisite number of votes, and it was approved 
by the President. 
came up in the Senate, Mr. Mason offered the 
Crittenden resolutions as a substitute. 
debate which followed, Morton S. Wilkinson of 
Minnesota avowed his purpose to vote against 
both the resolution and the substitute, 
pressing the belief that the Northwest would 
never relinquish the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi from its sources to its mouth; and that, 
should it be necessary to vindicate their rights 
; by war, the old flag would still wave victorious. 
agogues.” ‘The tariff,” said the hero of the} Zachariah Chandler of Michigan made an earn- 
Hermitage, ‘‘it is now known was a mere pre- , est speech for the Union. 
text; disunion and a Southern confederacy the | said, ‘no compromise—ay, give us strife even 
The next pretext will be the negro | to blood, before a yielding to the demands, of! , 
or slavery question,” James Dixon oi Connec- | traitorous violence.” Mr. Crittenden, too, spokey_ 
Albert G, | for the Union, but in a very different epirit and 


se 


should enact the | would she 


similar strain, 


which rends the earth assunder and | ism, 
You 


Giving the history and pur- 


Charles B. Sedgwick of New York con- 


of principle. He was opposed to all 


“This 


I think I can see the finger of the Al- 
Men 


James Wilson of Indiana spoke | epttome. 


After exposing the triviality of 


We turn 


Among them was Charles 


Speaking of the 


Admitting that the Southern 


do. 


current of secession. The grounds of 


He spoke of the inexpressible folly 


Still, he would conciliate even mon. 


a” 


He quotes Mr. Maynard as 


They are never corrupt and cannot 
And Mr. Davis 


preacher 


minute. 
“During the debate,” says Mr. Wilson, 


him. 


Not concealing his bitter animosity 


in them. 
I have been called by warp- 


But, sir, neither en- 


And his brave 


the place 
When the. joint resolution 


In the 


ex- 
From 


‘*No concession,” he 


To the speech of the aged Senator, with artes 


he said, with| Wilson presents a running commentary, 


never any un 


and never will. 


be the consequences.” 


until it has decided. 


thy way for this time. 
ient season I will call for thee.” 
all this is, in the congregation you have human 
nature as it appears in its largest contempla- 
Personal peculiarities disappear, and you 
have man as man before you. It is more easy 
to know one man than to know many. 
the crowd the minister sees every mun, not 
There are some preach- 
ers who are ineffective through the incapacity of 
this larger sight of humanity which a congrega- 
There are some preach- 
hers who seem to know men, but are not able to 
e touched by men in the least degree. 
e not ready to bring before people these mo- 
ves to higher human action which are the 
springs of many virtues of many kinds. 
men may have the qualities to be spiritual ad- 
visers; but it is not easy to see how they can be 
I think itis necessary for 
a man to preach sometimes to a congregation 
that he does not know—to keep the truth of the 
He who 
preaches continually to the same people, know- 
ing them minutely, is apt to make his preaching 
, I think there are few inspirations, few 
tonics for a minister’s life better than for him to 
go and preach to a congregation in which he 
does not know a single face. 
up and looks across them, before he begins his 
sermon, it 1; like looking the race in the face. 
All the nobleness of his race comes up before 
It is the feeling that the traveller has 
when he has passed through a great town whose 
name he did not know. 
houses and churches, postoffice and buildings of 
every kind; but none of them are individual- 
ized to him by any personal interest of his own 
i Often 
the impulse of the human life which we know in 
particular is lost, from the very fact that we 
But this must be occasional. 
A constant travelling through unknown towns 
would, no doubt, weaken, if not destroy, our 
sense of humanity altogether. 
man that his knowledge of a congregation should 
be primarily and principally the knowledge of 
his own congregation. 
many of the great preachers of the world are 
inseparably associated with the places where 
their work was done—where, perhaps, all their 
In many instances their place 
has passed into their name, as if it were part of 
them; their associations have become historic; 
and we think of the man with the place, and of 
Everywhere a man 
must have his place.— Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


any one in particular. 


tion ought to inspire. 


powerful preachers. 


know it so well. 


life was lived. 


**Look alive!” 
And far out from the foam again 

Shot a rocket—a burning star, 
Blood-red—through the blinding rain. 

‘Now, never a wilder night! 
Have we launched us to sea, God knows! 

But the Goodwins sent up that light: 

Ilurrah! to the storm she goes! 


‘*Bend to it, my mates! pull all! 


husetts responded that Massachusetts was op-| under the fragrant pines, besides green mead- 


ion 
She loved the 


If| by the remedies proposed in the report, nor 


consent to separation. He made the 


, there | prediction: ‘If the South persists in the course a c i 
yon pai which she has entered, we shall march our | lifting their craggy sides and rugged summits 
less fearful and fatal | armies to the Gulf of Mexico, or you will march 


~ d Clemens of | yours to the great lakes.” 
cre . Of the debates of this ‘‘Peace Congress,” Mr. 


made by some of the most eminent. Mr. Thomas 
Ewing of Ohio is represented as speaking con- 
temptuously of the ‘‘sic 
of Northern anti-slavery 
bility” of the two races. i 
huysen of New Jersey, though speaking, he | of 7788 feet above the sea, or 1500 feet higher 
claimed, in the interests of ‘‘piety and patriot-| than the summit of Mount Washington in New 
” made the strange vaunt that there were | Hampshire, covers 300 square miles with cool,| are not responsible for them. M. Uranga’s 

book proves that rationalism, wherever taught, 


in Paris, London, Madrid, is not a cold, intel- 
lectual system, but warm, sympathetic, humane. 
That Frenchmen and Germans, Englishmen and 
Spaniards, can entertain it shows the breadtlr of 
Romanism is the 
religion of southern Europe; Protestantism is 
the religion of northern Europe and of England; 
rationalism is at home on all soils.—O. B. 





" MISCELLANY. 


“On THE OTHER SIDE.”— 
We go our ways in life too much alone; 
We hold ourselves too far from all our kind; 
Too often we are dead to sigh and moan; 
Too often, to the weak and helpless, blind; 
Too often, where distress and want abide, 


and pass upon the other side. 


It should be ours the oil and wine to pour 
Into the bleeding wounds of stricken ones; 
To take the smitten, and the sick and sore, 
And bear them where a stream of blessing 
runs; 
Instead, we look about—the way is wide, 
And so we pass upon the other side. 


A PreacuHEr's DEALING WITH HIS PEOPLE.— 
It is absolutely necessary that a minister, in 
order to bé effective, should deal with people 
both in their masses as a preacher, and in their 
individuals as a pastor. 
minister pleading to his people compared to the 
lawyer pleading to the jury. 
after week; and men will not allow that Chris- 
tianity is true—certainly will not allow that 
they need a Christian life. 
yers pleading before a jury which, in the first 
place, is under no compulsion to decide, and 
which, if it is to decide, must change its life 
and make new habits, which it does not like to 
There is no likeness between that body of 
men which cannot leave the box and go home 
No wonder our jury trem- 
bles a little when it has a character in it like 
Felix, who was judge and jury alike to St. 
Paul, and who shuts up the court and says: ‘“‘Go 
When I have a conven- 
The result of 


You argue wee 


And i 


such as it ought to be. 


And as he stand 


It is human life in general. 


with the man. 


How we Savep Toem.—(By W. C. Bennett.) | the same in certain cardinal principles, bears 
the stamp of the nationality of its interpreters. | of events after the first revolution and those 
It assumes different aspects in different lands. | succeeding that of 1848 was fast being complet- 
The days of February were a repetition of 
the days of 1789-90; the insurrection of June | JOHN HOMANS, M. D., 
was an attempted repetition of the rule of Robes- 
.pierre; the presidency was the consulate; now 
The 
coup d'état of December 2, 1851, was the coun- 
terpart of the coup détat of Brumaire; the) 
Its successive schools have simply | second coup d'état of December 2, 1852, was 
the reflection of that of Fractidor. 
method of brute force had once again triumphed. 


‘“‘Look alive, men!” was the shout, 
Scarce heard above the roar 
Of the thundering billows tumbling out 


the night up the grating shore : 
‘Ay, ready!” 


her out through the racing foam! 


We'll save those for help who call 
Betore we again see home. 


Jerground railroads in New Jersey ; ; 
that she never rescued a fugitive slave from the | teet deep and rolls its waves, of as deep a blue 
custody of law; that no ‘‘personal liberty” bills 
ever disgraced the pages of her statute-book, 
And William’ E. Dodge, one 
of the merchant princes of New York, then, as 
now, renowned tor his piety and benevolence, 
in counselling moderation, sneered at the New 
Englanders as ‘‘obstinate and uncompromising,” 
expressed doubts of the declaration that New 
England was ‘‘opposed to slavery,” for the not 
very creditable reasons that they knew ‘‘how to 
get the dollars and how to hold on to them,” 
and that they would never permit-the govern- 
ment which had contributed so much to their 
wealth and prosperity to be sacrificed to a tech- 
nicality, a chimera. 

It was during the sessions of this deliberative 
assembly, which lasted for nineteen days, that 
Mr. Lot Morrill of Maine assured the Southern 
Hotspurs that ‘‘the sentiments and convictions 
of the North could not be trifled with or set 
aside in any settlement that could be made ;” 
that Mr. David Dudley Field of New York re- 
marked ‘if the government does not use coér- 
cion it will be disgraced and destroyed;” and 
Mr. Amos Tuck of New Hampshire concluded 
a conciliatory speech, by saying: ‘‘Ideas and 
principles control, and we and those we repre- 
sent will act in accordance with them, whatever 
It was upon this occa- 
sion, too, that Salmon P. Chase of Ohio took a 
conspicuous part as the champion of the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Republican party, 
and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee came to the 
front as a radical Unionist, denouncing as trai- 
tors those who had seized the arsenals and other 
property of the government.—Sunday Herald’s 


I have often heard the 


We are like law- 


They 


Such 


There were men, and 


It is good for a 


It is remarkable how 


chusetts, and, of course, extensive enough to 
contain an immense of scenery. There 
are scores of miles of beautiful valleys traversed 
rivers of the purest water, swarming with 
trout, grayling and white-fish, and furnishing 


swans, and other water-fowl. These valleys are 


slopes which are so marked a feature of the tim- 
bered areas of the Rocky Mountains) in which 
those fond of rifle shooting can find elk and 


are countless quiet nooks where one can camp 


ows gemmed with lovely wild-flowers, and wa- 
tered by bubbling brooks, across which the 


whose banks and in whose deep pools the dainty: 
little speckled brook-trout watches for his pr°y- 
Nog only are there scores of grand mountains 


(few of which have ever felt the tread of civi- 
lized man) far up amorg the clouds, but innu- 


gently beautiful. 


;| clear water, which in places is three hundred 


as the open sea, on 175 miles of shore line, 
now of loveliest beauty, and now of wildest 
grandeur. With its opportunities for rowing 
and sailing and fishing and hunting, with the 
grandest of mountains bordering it and the 
purest of air ever sweezing over it, and with 
the inducements to open-air life offered by its 
surroundings, it is surely destined to become a 
most delightful summer resort for those who 
love nature, and who, when they wish to see her 
strangest and most wonderful phases, can sail 
or ride in a few hours to the spouting geysers, 
the boiling springs, the stifling solfataras, the 
roaring mud volcanoes, the lofty cataracts and 
the gorgeously-colored canon of the Yellow- 
stone; and when they would enjoy her quieter 
and more subdued aspects can find them on ey- 
ery hand in endless profusion. Those who 
travel to see the triumphs of industry and the 
treasures of art, to behold the ruins of ancient 
or the splendor of modern cities; those who 
wish to revive historical associations or to sur- 
vey the beauty of the earth as affected by hu- 
man effort and connected with human life, will, 
of course, go to the Old World; but there are 
many, and the number seems to be constantly 
increasing, who, for a longer or shorter time, 
love yearly to leave behind them the bustle of 
tuwns and the roar of cities, the vexations of 
business and the conventionalities of society, 
and live face to face with nature, resting in her 
solitudes or communing with her ceaseless 
health-giving activities, and to these the varied 
features of the Park will offer endless attrac- 
tions and constant charms. 

Situated between 44 and 45 degrees, north lat- 
itude, and with its lowest valleys 6000 feet and 
more above the sea, it is too culd for successful 
agriculture, and is unfitted for the permanent 


August to the middle of October its climate is 
delightful, eminently fitting it for a summer 
pleasure-ground. My photographs happen to 
be mostly of only its more wild and wonderful 
scenes, and many are apt to get the impression 
that it contains little else. One may easily find 
a surfeit of wonders there, but he may also, if 
he will, live there days and weeks and see little 
of the striking and phenomenal portions of its 
scenery.— William I. Marshall, in New York 
Inquirer. 


wick. )— 

Soft was the air of spring, and at his feet 

The turf, full swift, was turning green and sweet, 
As from the city Rabbi Nathan passed, . 
Musing on Him who is the first and last. 


The tuneful birds he heard in woodlands dim, 
Woving each other with that vernal hymn, 
Which, flowing first from the great heart above, 
k | Keeps fresh the world with its perpetual love. 


Anon he came to where with eager toil 

An aged man, fretting the fragrant soil 

With his sharp spade, did make a space to set 

A cobar tree—the greatest wonder yet! 

For seventy years the cobar tree must grow, 

Full seventy years leaves bear and shadows 
throw, 

Ere to fair fruit its fair, sweet blossoms turn, 

For all the Day-god’s ever-flowing urn. 

‘*What madness this!” doth Rabbi Nathan ery ; 

‘Thou workest here as one not born fo die; 

As if thyself didst hope that of this tree 

Fruit yet should come to be a joy to thee.” 

Then turned the aged man, and gently said: 

‘This tree shall grow long after [ am dead; 

But though its fruit my hands may never gain, 

My.planting, Rabbi, will not be in vain. 


‘Have I not eaten of the cobar-tree? 

My father’s father planted it for me. 

So plant I this, that in the coming days 

My children’s children may my labor praise.” 
“Thou fool!’ the Rabbi said, ‘to work for 
those 

Who may or not be, Heaven only knows. 

All earthly things full soon must pass away ; 
’*Tis only work for Heaven that will pay.” 

He wandered on, and, as the sun now low, 
Rushed to its setting, and a sudden glow 

Filled all the west, he laid him down to sleep, 
Nor guessed how long the charm its power 
would keep. ; 

For many a moon did wax and vine again, 
And many a year did bring its joy and pain, 
Ere he awoke, and not far off beheld 

What seemed the tree that he had known of eld. 
But now it was full-grown, and at its root 

A man, full-grown, was eating of its fruit, 
Who said, when asked how came it thus to be, 
‘“My father’s father planted it for me.” 

Then Rabbbi Nathan knew that seventy years, 
With ail their, precious weight of smiles and 
tears, « " 
Hal fled since he had Igint trim down to sleep, 


n 


3 


And felt the slumber o’er‘his eyelids creep. 
He wandered back into the city street, 

But saw no friend with voice of love to greet; 
Y«t in the schools where he of old did teach 
He heard the sages quote his silver speech. 


And then he saw that not in heaven alone, 
But here on earth, we live when we are gone; 
Too late he learned the lesson of to-day; 

The world goes on when we are gone away. 


The world goes on; and happiest is he 

Who in such wise wins immortality, 

That, should he sleep forever in the grave, 
His work goes on and helps the world to save. 


Free REvicion 1n Spain.—We have received 
from Madrid a volume entitled ‘‘Jesus y la Re- 
ligion de Razon” (Jesus and the Religion of 
Reason), by Nemesio Uranga. ‘The author is 
unknown in the world of letters—a layman, in- 
telligent, observing; travelled; a man of read- 
ing and reflection, of fervent aspirations, ardent 
feelings and gorgeous anticipations; a republi- 
can in politics, a humanitarian in religion, and 
his book expresses itall. The new faith, always 


In philosophic, scientific, literary Paris it has 
a brilliant intellectual cast, penetrating and 
thoughtful, swift, comprehensive and ingeni- 
ous, however audacious. Renan never forgets 
to be intellectual; Fauvety contemplates the 
whole subject from the height of philosophy. 
The rationalism of Germany is studious and 
critical. 
worked new veins of analysis. Cold and eru- 
dite, the critical understanding, well furnished 
with learzing, has pushed its way from conclu- 


process. In England rationalism, so far as it 


the finest hunting-grounds ior ducks, geese, | a 


8 
fervent inspiration the ideas of his age, east as | the throne. 
well as west, ‘‘stamped them with the seal of an 
august consecration, and laid the basis for the | hibited, to his own detriment. 


black-tailed deer and white-tailed deer andj supreme religion of humanity.” of democratic socialism in his intellectual struc- 


residence of man; but from about the first of 


Lire aFTer Deatu.— (By Jolin W. Chad- 


sion to conclusion, the philosophical thread, if | sion, Napoleon III.’s reign was long an appar- 
it had one, being concealed teneath the scholarly | ent material success. 
was by no means the idiot which the rasping 


vote against the resolution because he had no 
faith in iis efficacy, and because he would not proposed adherence to the doctrines of the plat- 
encourage hopes among his people that he knew | form on which they had carried the recent elec- 
to be groundiess. Acts of Congress, he said, | tion, and his attempts to belittle the “question” 
could not extinguish ‘‘sectional hate.” “You | at issue; Lyman Trumbull of Illinois made a 
might as well undertake to extract a cancer| Vigorous and fitting reply. 
with a mustard-[-taster-aste-roct-up this politi-| Mr. Wigfall of Texas, who was »fterwards 
cal disease by means like these.” Mr. Pugh | conspicuous as a secession leader, made vitu- 
of Ohio opposed with warmth these remarks | perative and insulting speech, which Mr. Wil- 
of Mr. Brown, and pleaded earnestly for har- | son characterizes as well befitting the man and 
mony and concession. He pronounced Mr. | the cause. ‘The ‘Star of the West,’ ” he said, 
Iverson's assertion that the two sections hated | ‘‘swaggered into Charleston harbor, received a 
each other ‘‘a calumny,” and deprecated all | blow planted full in the face, and staggered out. 
resort to coércive measures. ‘‘What,” he in- | Your flag has been insulted; redress it if you 
quired, ‘‘would South Carolina be worth to| dare! You have submitted to it fortwo months, 
herself or to us if she were dragged captive in and vou will submit forever. We have dissolved 
chains ?” | the Union; mend it if you can; cement it with 
Mr. Mason of Virginia would vote for the! blood; try the experiment! It is useless to talk 
resolution, though he had no faith that Congress | about reconstruction. This federal government 
could do anything effective, saying that he should | is dead. The only question is, whether we will 
regret extremely if its passage should encourage | give it a decent Protestant burial, or whether 
or lead the non-slaveholding States to look to | we shall have an Irish wake at the grave.” Mr. 
Corgress for any hope of an adjustment of these | Wilson avowed his unwillingness to vote for 
differences. the resolution, because he would not thus make 
Near the close of the debate Mr. Wade of | the nation responsible for slavery. ‘‘I cannot 
Ohio made a long and manly speech, With | Yote,”,he said, “‘in this age and with our lights 


earnest and eloquent voice he vindicated the de- | to into the constitution of this Christian ard 
mands of justice and humanity; characterized | de tie republic this new guarantee for sla- 
with ability and refreshing boldness the course | very,” Mr. Wade, with his usual force and 


point, expressed his distrast of the proposed rem- 
edies, and his conviction that neither Crittenden 
resolutions nor peace conventions could cure 
the evils complair.cd of. ‘Before you can har- 
monize with us,” he said, ‘‘you must learn to 
love liberty, learn to regard the rights of mar, 
and cease to place confidence in the oppression 


of those who discarded the doctrine of human 
rights, denied to others what they claimed for 
themselves, and proved traitorous to their 
country; and announced with unflinching firm- 
ness the purposes of those with whom he acted, 
and who were soon to assume the reins of 


power. 








possessed a character of its own, has devoted 
itself to the task of combating the doctrines of 
the established church and the tenets of the dis- 
senting bodies, challenging the authority of the 
Bible, the claims of the Sabbath, the rights of 
the clergy. In Spain it has the hot blood of the 
Southern clime. It is not philosophical, for 


Steer coolly, now, old mate—steer! 
You hold their lives in your hand; 
Through all we'll pull; never fear 
But we'll get the poor souls to land. 
Our boat is the queen of tight boats; 
How well to that sea she rose! 
Nothing beats our beauty that floats ; 








Hurrah! to the wreck she goes! philosophy is not at home in Madrid. It is not} weight with him; that he would deceive without 
“Tol rd! Ih hie aclen: learned, for learning has been appropriated by | scruple and pursue his cnds without conscience. 
o leewa ear their cries ; the church, which has kept a jealous eye on the | What the extent of his love for France was it is | 


That shout, it came down the gust. 
Steady all, men! ah, there she lies; 

Pull under her lee we must. 
Now, quick; stand by with the coil! 

Cool, cool, steady, mate! Now throw! 
They have it! The sea may boil, 

But safe to the shore they go. @S 
The children! That woman first! 

Wrap them aft! Thank God for those! 
Now, in with the rest! The worst 

Is past. Off to the shore she goes!” 


diffusion of knowledge. It is not polemical, 
after the English fashion, for this requires a 
patience which the Spaniard does not possess, 
and supposes a controversial public which in| ¢ 
Romanist communities does not exiat. 
rather the expression in religious forms of the| d 
temper which rebels against despotism alike in 


unrestrained. 


cal calmness or critical thoroughness. Jesus 





Tae YeLtowstone Park or Cotorapo.— | leader of spiritual aspiration, the prophet of | if 


pen of Hugo had depicted him. 
with a strong hand and prove) himself an able 
administrator. 
own subjects and other nations, not so much be- 
cause he was silent, oracular and mysterious, 
as because the world was fully—and rightly— 
convinced that no moral considerations had 


difficult to determine; but it may be safely said 
that his own power and that of his family had 
the largest, and, when necessary, exclusive, 


It is | phlegmatic temperament, and probably was sel- 


agi tions; and it is quite within possioility to sup- 
stateandchurch. It is impassioned, exuberant, | pose that the chief ingredient in his sense of 


M. Uranga makes no pretension to philosophi- | wealth and prosperity of France would be re- 
cal calmness flected upon his own fame and that of Iris dyn- 
is, in his view, the apostle of the heart, the|asty. Yet it is perfectly true that Napoleon had, 


What he was is rather to be conjectured than to | 
be told, 
Sympathy with the age in which he lived, with 
its needs and sorrows, its hopes and its aspira 

tions—sympathetic apprehension of the social 
nd moral conditions of the time—will put one 
on the track of discovery here better than theory 
or scholarship. Neither the wit of Renan nor 
the ingenuity of Strauss will assist the mind in 
comprehending the character of that mighty 


rather to he felt than to be asserted. 


beliefs of this religion are, in his interpretation 
few and simple—God, the supreme Creator o 
heaven and earth, our Spiritual Father; man 
t 
temple; love to God and man the substance o 


perfect life; the consecration of the human fac 


ulties to the good of humanity the ideai pur 
pose of existence; absolute freedom of zon 


affairs, personal, social and political. 


merable sunny glades and shady dells, charming | made by a fervid temperament in # country like | boundary of the Rhine for France. 
with | bits of quiet, picturesque scenery, where one | Spain, king-ridden and priest-ridden, may readily | showed that, with all the Emperor's reputation 
“‘crucified | here-and-there a quotation of some salient point | will see nothing of the striking, but only the| be surmised. The judgment of feeling is es-| for far-seeing shrewdness, the veteran Thiers 

sentially the same everywhere, but will be more | was the wiser prophet.—George M. Towle, in 
I presume the headquarters for tourists, when-| vehement where the feeling is not held in check 
kening sentimentality” | the Park shall be made a little more accessible, | by the colder temperament or the severer train- 
and of the “incompati- | will be established on the shores of the lovely|ing of the North. The impulsive, impetuous, 
Frederick T. Freling- | Yellowstone Lake, which, lying at an altitude | inconsiderate character of some of his inciden- 
tal opinions must be ascribed to personal tem- 


perament. The principles of the rational fait 


its fundamental principles. 


Frothingham, in New York Inquirer. 


his rule upon France and upo 
as the possessor of vast power and imperi 
splendor. 


again held to his lips. 


power and lost it. 
Tennyson’s lines may have had some truth. 


he may have thought, 


‘Tis better to have reigned and lost 
Than never to have reigned at all.” 


overtook. 
ies. 


and daintliy-trimmed parterres of the pala 


gardens. 
Kentish mansion where he passed from earth 


disappointments. 
sionately hugged him to his breast before ea 


geous banks of Constance. 


came more distinct. He lived over the fight 


against the pope; heard himself hailed heir 
the Bonapartes after the death of poor you 


and unscrupulous ambition, with eye fixed i 


he heard the news heralded of the revolution 
"48. 


which he rolled beyond it. 


asked to anatyze him. He was the enigma 

enigmas, the mystery of mysteries. None cou 
sound or penetrate him. 
passed away, and we can read his history in tl 
be so inextricable a puzzle. 
to us, was neither genius nor fool. 
disposition, he probably found, to his surpris 
that this characteristic had gained for him 
reputation for sphinx-like protundity ; and, pe 
ceiving his advantage, did not underceive tl 
world. There is no doubt that early in life | 
régime in his own person. 


indifferent to him. 
history and of political philosophy, and he sa 


brute force. 
bins, the Directory, the Consulate, the Fir. 


archy. 
was the first rule of his manual. 


ble. 
the attempt at Boulogne. 


upon Paris. 


the capital. 


tactics of the founder of the house he shoul 
repeat his triumphs. 


ceed. 
precursors to another hundred days. 


Up to the revolution of 1848 the world had see 
enough of him to know that he possessed thes 


in France, and faith in the methods of the firs 
Napoleon. 


cess. 
of the inchoate republic, for busy intrigue 
Napoleon was taciturn. 
Bonapartist chiefs were indefatigable in dissem 
inating Bonapartist ideas. 


establish the empire. 


that goal. 


ed. 


the time came to round off the analogy. 


The same 
Founded thus upon arms and physical repres- 
He now showed that he 


He governed 





He was distrusted alike by his 


ontrol over his motives, He was a man of 


om stirred by generously enthusiastic emo- 


riotism was the consideration that the glory, 


not loftily moral, at least amiable qualities, 


The cardinal 


he rational child of God; the universe Gou's 
¢ f | tionalities, of which the unity of Italy was an 
the Divine law; the beatitudes the rule of the 


science; complete separation of church from 
state; the moral law supreme in all human 


Napoteon THE Tuirp. — The romance of 
Louis Napoleon Bonanarte’s \career is not less 
interesting to contemplate than the effects of 
the world. He 
was the victim of strange vicissitudes, as well 


He tasted what men are apt to con- 
sider the highest sweets of purely worldly am- 
bition, and the cup of adversity was again and 
He who was emperor 
and arbiter of Europe had been ar exile, a wan- 
derer, a captive, a pauper, a policeman, a fugi- 
tive from justice, and a dependent upon stranger 
bounty; and he lived once more to become an 
exile, with the added pang of having enjoyed 
Yet with him a parody on 
As 
he promenaded beneath the oaks of Chisellurst, 


Napoleon may be said to have been in one 
sense born to the destiny which overtook him— 
or, rather, which he, by indomitable persistency, 
He first saw the light in the Tuiler- 
His recollections of earliest childhood must 
have been of looking out upon the broad walks 


In his late retirement at the fine old 


must have lived over in fancy that singular 
journey of his from the gilded cradle to the 
gilded throne, with its interval of long storm 
and brief sunshine, its whirligig of hopes and 
Possibly he remembered how 
the great emperor, with tears in his eyes, pas- 


ing out of history on the ‘‘Belierophon;” how 
the beautiful Hortense hurried him away from 
Paris, with its din, far off to the quiet, umbra- 
Then memory be- 


the head of the Roman lazzaroni and patriots 


Reichstadt; felt anew the stirrings of the mighty 


tently on the image of a restored Napoleonic 
throne; once more trembled with desperate 
hope as he landed, in fancy, at Strasbourg, and 
again on the bright sands of Boulogne; re- 
sumed his vagabondish career in New York and 
London; and started in his chair as he thought 


Now the aisles of memory broaden out, 
and he beliolds the long vista of a splendid; fac- 
titiously successful, and power-yielding sway; 
and its sudden turning, with the precipice down 


Napoleon ILI. was long thought a sphinx. The 
eraftiest diplomatists shook their heads when 


Yet, now that he has 


light of its rounded ending, the man ceases to 
Napoleon, it seems 
Taciturn in 


determined to restore, if possible, the imperial 
There is as little 
doubt that the means by which the object was 
to be attained, whether moral or immoral, were 


He was a student of —— REAL ESTATE, 


that in every instance since the first revolution 
successful power in France had been founded on 
This was the case with the Jaco- 2 


Empire, the Restoration, and the Orleans Mon- 
To rely, then, on force pure and simple 
To bring 
about his end, organized force was indispensa- 
The idea of reaching the throne by force 
inspired the attempt at Strasbourg, and again 
In both instances 
he hoped to rouse the army and to march 
He thought he was repeating the 
departure from Elba, and he believed his march 
would be like that of his uncle from Lyons to 
It is striking and important to ob- 
serve how, up to the very pericd of imperial 
restoration, he followed in the Napoleonic tra- 
ditions, and concluded that by repeating the 


And no less suggestive is 
the fact that, in thus acting, he did actually suc- 
Strasbourg and Boulogne failed to be the 
Rut Louis 
Napoleon was a fatalist, and not&ing could con- 
vince him that failure was to be his final doom. 


characteristics: perseverance, taciturnity, self- 
confidence, unscrupulousness, personal courage, 
energy, a belief in force as a means to power, 
conviction that the empire was a talisman still 


That Revolution was one more experience 
confirming his induction that force gave suc- 
Now came the period, in the confusion 


DeMorny an other 


The election to the 
presidency was followed by elaborate plans to 
It is not to be credited 
that this thougnt ever left the mind of Presi- 
dent Bonaparte or his confidential advisers; 
the whole course of the presidency was toward 
The parallel between the sequence 


rt, probably 
Tes. shiinemteewntten Path, which ceurenas the 
3578 square miles, or 2,298,920 acres, an area 
almost one-half as large as the State of Massa. at the man. They 





Perhaps I was not careful enough to guard my 
hearers against the impression that there is lit- | determined; 
tle of interest in that extraordinary portion of | discovered. 


suppose, would care to live long among spont- | the 


tee banks of the brilliantly-colored Grand Canon | genuine character. 
of the Yellowstone; but these cover only a small | co’ 
not more than two or three per | down to the glorifying power of imagination or | from no cruelty, injustice, or deception, when 
influence of dogma. All this, M. Uranga | these were important to his ends, there is little 
doubt that personally he was i war, and 


h 


contends, mast be stripped off if we would come 
conceal, not express him. that his apparent ambition for 





umanity. Precisely what he said cannot be | and sometimes generous impulses. Those who 
recisely what he did cannot be | have seen him in the intimacy of the palace re- 
f he specific doctrines he taught | late many instances of his good nature and bon- 
our country except the phenomenal. Few, I | will not reveal themselves to any searcher of | homme, iis kindness to servants, his chivalrous 
e | Scriptures. The air of mystery that bas | demeanor toward the empress, his strong affec- 
geysers and boiling springs, or even upon| been thrown about him hides from view his| tion for the little prince, his devotion to his 
The miracles that are re-| friends, his affability to all who were admitted 
rded as wrought upon him, or by him, are set | tohis presence. While he seems to have shrunk 





war. 


his reign, to try the constitutional experiment 


his counsels to aid him in undertaking it. 


and broad principles was more than once ex 


»| ture, and actually subsidized the Internationa 
f|in an early stage of its growth. 
»| achieve the unity and independence of Italy 
and afterward announcing the doctrine of na 


example, he set the ball in motion which in it 


+} annihilated France. 


tion. 
dous a result of his pet theory. 


Independent. 


rather a political policy and a necessity of Na- 
poleonic traditions than a real fondness, like 
that of his uncle, for the din and excitements of 
Neither was Napoleon blindly despotic. 
He had even decided, in the last few years of 


end called such life-long enemies of his dynasty 
as Emile Ollivier, Count Daru and M. Buffet to 
He 
} was willing that his people should have as much 
pirit who gathered up and freshened with his | liberty as was consistent with the stability of 
His predilection for general ideas 


He had a vein 


In aiding to 


rebound struck down his own throne <nd nearly 
German unity naturally 
-| followed that of the southern peninsula, and 
German unity proved to be French disintegra- 
Napoleon did not reckon on so tremen- | in systematic and methodical form. 
He the rather 
The application of these first principles, as | hoped that its triumph might be in securing the 
The event 


FOR 1877! 


|The Commonwealth” 
NEWSPAPER 


will seek, during the ensuing year, more than ever, to 
secure a welcome from the intelligent and psogress- 
ive members of the community, interested ia 


The Advanced Thought of New 
England. 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
3 | WEISS, WASSON, HIGGINSON, ConwaY, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. STONE, GANNETT, and the 
other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be 
gathered up and presented as soon as uttered, and 


The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 
SAVAGE will contigue to be a feature of the paper. 

As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH Will be a firm 
supporter of Republican politics, an index of literary 
development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 
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ELECTRIC BATTERY FOR 
25 CENTS. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


It equalizes the Circulation. 

It subdues Inflammatory Action. 

It cures Ruptures and Strains. 

li removes Pain and Soreness. 

It cures Kidney Complaint. 

It strengthens the Muscles. 
{tcures Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
It relaxes Stiffened Cords. 

It cures Nervous Shocks. 

itis invaluable in Paralysis. 

It cures Inflammation of the Liver, 
Itremoves Nervous Pains. 

It cures Spinal Weakness. 

It is Grateful and Soothing. 

It cures Epilepsy or Fits. 

It is safe, Reliable and Economical. 
It is prescribed by Physicians. 

It is endorsed by Electricians. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 





h 


al 


ical agents, viz., Electricity and 


this remedy to rank foremost ameng all curative co 
pounds for all external Aches and Pains. 


Price, 25 cents. Sold by all Druggists, and sent 


& POTTER, Proprietors, Boston. feb2 
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he 


POPULAR 


at | desire to notify the _ that they have placed 


stock an unusually fine line of 
of 


ag DESKS, BOGK-CASES, PEDESTALS, 


besides their staple assortment of 


Choice Furniture! 


All at least tea per cent, less than any other house 


Bosion! 
CALL AND EXAMINE! 


of 


dec30 


PARLOR BEDS. 


of 
ld 


be In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


e,| Place. 
aj —— 
T- 


: REAL ESTATE. 


1e 


— OF — 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boson. 


dec2 


AN 


Is warranted, on the reputation of Dr. Collins, its in- 
ventor, an old physician, to be the best plaster in the 
world of medicine. The union of the two great med. 
i i Medical Gums 
and Essences, fully justities the claim, and entitles 


receipt of 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or $2.25 for 
twelve, carefully wrapped and w :rranted, by WEEKS 
b24 


“WINTER AND SPRING, 1877! 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, 


Furniture Warerooms 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


EASELS, MUSIC-RACKS, CABINETS, 
EASY, RECLINING & SMOKING-CHAIRS, 
FANCY TOWEL-RACKS, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


739 and 74 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
c2 


$.P. TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers,. Valuers, and General Agents 


=| ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 
the attention and respect of the community. It wil 
try to be bright; to enliven every home; to be com- 
prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the hard 
money faith, honor among politicians, integrity 
everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisaism 
and humbuggery in general. In a word, it will be, 
as hitherto, only much more s0, as time and opportu- 
nity are given us for more successfully working out 
our plans. 

“PUBLIC OPINION.” 
Our newspaper brethren are quick to d: tect a gog@ 
Journal, and therefore we quote a word or two from 
a few of them upon **THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 
the uniform quality of their commendations. 


The Boston Journal says—and in so doing but her- 
alds the universal encomium :— 


to a: least double its present years in prosy erity. 


marks for the religious brotherhood :— 


erary miscellany. 
m- 
is conducted with admirable fairness and ability. 
on 


the inte: ior State journals, adds these comments :— 


matter. 


upon, its owners. It was a —_ of 
which the more a man owned the poorer 
said to be. 


scribers. 
what suits them. 


ment. 
were we desirious of extending such encomiums :— 


scribers. 
the life of the country, an 
side. 
your Commonwealth. 


is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 


in (a few doors from Washington street). 


TERMS: 
— | age prepaid by the publishers.) 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealer 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


504 Washington Street, Boston. 
janl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 








a) 2). OURANGE, . 
THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 
d 





Deduct surplus to be distributed.......577, 857.5 


Leaving........... 


1! wealth. 


e —— 


to $15,000. 


t FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


condition by— . 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
+ | 2d—By the mafntenance of an ample reserve fund. 


capital, as above presented. 


agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT YOSTER, 








Secretary. Counsel, 
W. C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
jan6 tf 


New England Mutual 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1877...... seeee- G913,871,040.81 





teeeccececceceses G13, 303,183.31 
As areinsurance fund for the protection uf policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


Policies Issued in Sums from 8100 


The Company has reached its present prosperuds 


1st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


The market price of the securities of which the 
“| fund is composed is $340,700.80 pver the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 


F. CELDOWSKY, 
NO. 107 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
A full line'of my own manufactnre of 


FURNITURE. 


My goods are made under my personal supervi- 
sion, and are warranted to be made of thoroughly 
seasoned materials. uf dec30 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES: 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 





The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking, 
well made up, high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 
ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence 
on the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 


Zion’s Herald, of the Methodist persuasion, re- 


The Commonwealth 1s one of the handsomest news- 
papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. Its 
editor fills its pages with an admirable variety of lit- 
His leaders are usually pointed 
and wholesome comments and criticisms upon the 
events of the hour. Every department of the paper 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 


The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper, and in- 
teresting both us regards its original and selected 
It was originally started as a political organ, 
understood to express the views of a coterie of men 
of “advanced” views in politics. Like all such special 
organs, however, it became a burden to, and a tax 
roperty ol 
e might be 
In this condition Mr. Slack took it, re- 
lieving those responsible for its existence of a bur- 
den; «and for years he has conducted it upon business 
principles aud with general fairness and ability, till 
now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
and welcomed every week by a handsome list of sub- 


But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps, 
the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly, 
The following is an extract from a 
letter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
for appreciation of independence and right senti- 
It is only a sample of many we might quote, 


s I do not believe you have a reader who appreciates 
in| your excellent journal better than myself. Indeed, 
it is our pride to recommend it to our large circle ot 
friends as by far the best and most real paper in the 
country, and I know we have sent you many sub- 
You manage to put into it ever y week all 
are always on the rght 
Iam sure it would be a real calamity to lose 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. HAWLEY 


$2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. (Post- 


Union Safe Deposit 
VAULTS, | 


40 State Street, Boston® j 


—— 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868 


aa-The favorable position, solid constrace 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of nine years, combine 
to render these vaults and safes secure from 
the attacks of burglars or the inroads of 
fire. 

SAFES TO RENT :t from Ten to One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 
other Valuables received. 

COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In« 
terest and Dividends attended to. 

INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money, 
subject to Check at Sight. 

Office hours from 9 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock, 


HENRY LEE, Manager, 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 


WILLIAM MINOT, 


FRANCIS V. BALCIL § Solicitors. 
835.000. 


TRAVELERS 


READ AND HEED 





THE LESSON FROM 
ASHTABULA ! 


Eight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe, on 
one of tho best-equipped and managed ré‘lroads in 
the United States, were insured against accidents in 
the 


TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD, 


LOUIS J. BARNARD, Buffalo..........+.+ $5000 
HENRY WAGNYER, Syracuse. ............. 5000 
BOYD L. RUSSELL, Auburn, N. Y......... 5000. 
LEVI W. HART, Akron, Ohio............++ 5000 
Mr. HART had also a Life Policy for..... +. 3000 
SILAS H. MERRILL, Dayton, N. Y.......-. 5000 
JONATHAN RICE, Lowell, Mass.......-+++ 4000 
G. A. PURINGTON, Buffalo............ éasvqe-2O0e 





VaW:. WEARV EN, BuGaliise cc 0 civevccicccce 1000 
Total, so far as kKnNOWN......-+6 eeeeeeee $35,000 


Mr. Barnard’s Accident Policy was written only 
two hours before his departure on the ill-fated train, 
and cost $37.50. 

Accident insurance, procured by the timely invest 
ment of a very little money, brings incalculable re- 
lief t» the lereaved and suffering in case of fatal cas- 
ualty or bodily injury. 

THE TRAVELERS has paid in Cash Benefits to 
Accident Policy-holders, 


$82,500,000. 


Every man, travelling or not, should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 


Any regular Agent will write a Policy at a few mo- 
ments’ notice. No Medical Examination is required. 


221 Wiiaibicues ae 
CHAS. G. C. PLUMMER, Gen’! Agt. 


| BD 





“PRIZE” 
OVERCOAT, 


which they put at the low 


price of 
$25, 


is made from the finest 
American Elysian, a small, 
neat pattern, heavy lasting; 
bound with cloth, very de- 











The public appreciation of these 


| Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, whith 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sule at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 








FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
dec2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


OUR ODDS AND ENDS 


REMNANTS 


—AND— 


SOILED GOODS 
STILL FURTHER REDUCED IN 








CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO, 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 





PRICE TO CLOSE, 


Whitney, Warner & Frost, 











r— 


sirable, and made by first- 
class Journeymen Tailors, 
under the supervision of 
Mr, W. L. Parmelee, of our 
Custom Department. 

We place it upon our counters as 
the 


“Prize” Overcoat. 


It is a Gentleman’s Overcoat in 
every sense of the word. Gentlemer 
will inquire for this coat, and will be 
shown the best Bargain ever offered 


EAGLE CLOTHING (0. 


CORNER 


WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS, ,+ 


UNDER BOYLSTON NAT’L BANK. 


-——- — $a 


AB 


ONCE A WEEK. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Pathtinder Railway Guide 


beg to announce that on the first of January they 
change the form of the Weekly Supplement to their 
Guice, and issue the same in a new style of 


A BC Once a Week, 


CONTAINING INFORMATION ON 


Travellers and Merchants consult it, and find it 


Ronmtomin, — MaAMens 
D > MAILS 
_TREMONT STREET. [forunarion MATS. 
= SR RS NEE PENSE rena rmmnoeemcrsmmeng BP |S RUNNING TIME, &c 
relating to every Station upon Rail 
ANNUAL. SALE from Boston. All Shippers, Packers, Bookhermese 
—0 s 


SHOP-WORN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, |- 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington Street 











AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 








BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Lecal Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNBOE, Presiden 

















glory was 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. | 
Aug. 90, 1876. tf = decd 


GHOST LAND; 


—OR— 
Besearches into the Realms of Occult Mys- 
teries. 


By the author of the celebrated and admired work, 
“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by Emma 
HARDINGE BRITTEN. 


The most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
Science ever written.—London Press. 


Published and sold by 


Will Commence Monday, Jan. 15, SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are now Receiving Large Additions of Foreign 
Woolens from Manofacturers’ Agents and New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia Importers, purchasrd for 
Cash at about 33 per cent. from Early W:nter prices. 

To keep all hands employed until our Spring Goods 

-— | have arrived and are wanted, we shall make these 
goods, together with the balance of our own impor- 
tations, into garments to order, in our usual superior 
style, at prices to suit the most economical. 


GDORGE LYON & 60, | 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
RAND, AVERY & Co., 
117 Franklin Street, Boston. 





TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 





SPACIOUS io STREET, 
’ 


Oorner Washington. 


EAGLE CLOTIING (0%, 
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The knight of Sal 
Though a sinner 
That the Lord alwa 
Which blossomedy 


‘This fancy had ma 
Regardless of al 
He had prospered i 
And letied vent 
The beautiful maid 
Had long been a 
Repeated repulses 
fo heighten her ¢ 
He had vowed by tt 
Phat the maiden 
And when by more 
With Don Bortra 
He declared that Ps 
Phough delinquer 
The maiden, and s¢ 
He would teach 1} 
With a hince well a 
The knight turnaedg 
**Seize the maiden 
She safely betore 


“Hi! y! 


By the 


she isomi 
sword that 


Your crafty and dati 


Shall never again 
“You can strike me 
You can blunt the 
Sut you'll tind that 
Asa thrust att 
‘You may torture ye 
You may cillher 
She'll be min is ue 
Ere the ebb of th 
“By my faith! put y 
Or youll rue it! J 
You have trightened 
Here, Rupert! th 
“My God! will there 
eBack, back! Berti 
‘Better death to us 
Cried Bertram, in 
“She is dead, good t 
“No breath ist 
“Dead! dead!” secre 
As he clutched at 
e An expression of woo 
Took the pl ice of 
The bold and reveng 
Breathe a curse « 
Then frantically leape 
A superstitious, deg 
Death had taught the 
Death had foiled th 
\ i 
Lysander s. A 
NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE 
\ At the vevsers wet 
Tea-Kett! The st 
\ geyser with terrible 
placed at its mouth, 
ean bé heard a milk 
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its great vruptions ha 


up of its activity, mag 
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everything 
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After visiting these 
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I will now invite my 


spirit to the ‘Big Tree 
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to rise from our earth 
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